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CORPORATE THREAD OF LIFE? 


By RAYMOND W. MILLER 
President, Public Relations Research Corporation, Washington, D. C. 


ORPORATIONS both in intrastate and 
Cone business have grown in 
the United States from a mere handful 
in the early 80s to hundreds of thous- 
ands today. Much of the high standard 
of living which we enjoy results from 
the growth and enormous production of 
corporations. The present broad legal 
foundation of corporate rights and pow- 
ers has been built upon the definition 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States of the word “person” to include 
business corporations. 





DR. RAYMOND W. MILLER is well known 
throughout America in corporation and 
public relations circles. He received the 
1945 award of the American Council on 
Public Relations. 

The dissent of Justices Douglas and 
Black with which Dr. Miller deals in the 
accompanying article is of more than us- 
val significance to those in public rela- 
tions. 

Dr. Miller is author of many books, 
among them two related in part to the 
maintenance of corporation life: ‘Keepers 
of the Corporation Conscience,” and “‘Hu- 
manizing the Corporate Person.” He is a 
special lecturer at the Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion and the American Society of Interna- 
tional Law, and is a consultant to the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. 











Many public relations consultants 
have drawn the attention of their cor- 
porate clients to the fact that unless cor- 
porations can humanize and act as 
though they were natural persons of mu- 
tual good will there is a definite possi- 
bility in the future that the courts and 
perhaps Congress may redefine the word 
“person” and withdraw from corpora- 
tions much of the protection of the “due 
process” and “equal protection” clauses 
of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

Corporations have never had a legal, 
vested interest under the Fourteenth 
Amendment. Rather, they have been in 
the precarious position of having their 
standing challenged by a state legisla- 
ture as not being “persons” entitled to 
equal protection of the law. The State of 
Ohio passed a “discriminatory” tax law 
aimed at “foreign” corporations doing 
business in the state of Ohio. The cor- 
porations concerned challenged this law, 
and the litigation upon which this arti- 
cle is written tells the final story of this 
case before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


In brief, the majority of the Court 
held to the traditional concept that cor- 
porations are “persons” within the 
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meaning of the “due process” and “equal 
protection” clauses of the Fourteenth 
Amendment; the dissent thought other- 
wise. 

Mr. Justice Douglas, with the concur- 
rence of Mr. Justice Black, of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, dis- 
senting from an Opinion of the Court 
in the Wheeling Steel Corporation v. 
Tax Commissioner of Ohio, and Nation- 
al Distillers Products Corporation v. 
Tax Commissioner of Ohio cases (Nos. 
447 and 448, October Term, 1948, de- 
cided June 20, 1949), presented views 
that should be of profound importance 
to every American businessman and his 
legal and public relations advisers. 

Now Justices Douglas and Black chal- 
lenge this historic definition which, ac- 
cording to a reference in their dissent, 
originated in 1886 in Santa Clara Co. v. 
South. Pacific R. Co., 118 U. S. 394, 
396. They say in regard to the definition 
of the word “person” as applied to cor- 
porations: 

“One hesitates to overrule cases 
even in the constitutional field that are 
of an old vintage. But that has never 
been a deterrent heretofore and should 
not be now. 

“We are dealing with a question of 


j 


vital concern to the people of the na.’ 

tion. It may be most desirable to give| 

corporations this protection from the | 
operation of the legislative process, | 

But that question is not for us. It js! 

for the people. If they want corpora. 

tions to be treated as humans are 

treated, if they want to grant corpora. 

tions this large degree of emancipa. | 
tion from state regulation, they should | 
say so. The Constitution provides , } 
method by which they may do so. We 
should not do it for them through the 
guise of interpretation.” 

It is interesting to conjecture what 
would be the status of American cor. | 
porations today, if a majority of the! 
Court had held, or if they come to; 
hold, the same conviction in regard 
to the inclusion of legalistic persons 
along with natural persons as the re. 
cipients of the protective provisions of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. The dissent 
is included in full in this article be} 
cause of its historic record and the im-| 
portance that it may be in helping pub-| 
lic relations people to guide their clients 
in a way that the Supreme Court will 
not deem it necessary to “overrule cases | 
even in the constitutional field that are, 
of an old vintage.” 





SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
Nos. 447 and 448. — October Term, 1948 


Wheeling Steel Corporation 
Appellant, 


447 v. 


C. Emory Glander, Tax Commissioner of Ohio 
National Distillers Products Corporation, 


Appeals From the 
Supreme Court of the 


New York, Appellant State of Ohio. : 
448 v. j 
C. Emory Glander, Tax Commissioner of Ohio. ’ 


{June 20, 1949.} } 
Mr. Justice Douc.ias, with whom Mr. Justice BLack concurs, dissenting. 
It has been implicit in all of our decisions since 1886 that a corporation is 
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“person” within the meaning of the Equal Protection Clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. Santa Clara Co. v. South. Pacific R. Co., 118 U. S. 394, 396 so held. 
The Court was cryptic in its decision. It was so sure of its ground that it wrote no 
opinion on the point, Chief Justice Waite announcing from the bench: 

“The court does not wish to hear argument on the question whether the 
provision in the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution, which forbids a 
State to deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws, applies to these corporations. We are all of opinion that it does.” 

There was no history, logic, or reason given to support that view. Nor was the 
result so obvious that exposition was unnecessary. 

The Fourteenth Amendment became a part of the Constitution in 1868. In 
1871 a corporation claimed that Louisiana had imposed on it a tax that violated 
the Equal Protection Clause of the new Amendment. Mr. Justice Woods (then 
Circuit Judge) held that “person” as there used did not include a corporation and 
added, “This construction of the section is strengthened by the history of the sub- 
mission by congress, and the adoption by the states of the 14th amendment so 
fresh in all minds as to need no rehearsal.” Insurance Co. v. New Orleans, 1 Woods 
85, 88. 

What was obvious to Mr. Justice Woods in 1871 was still plain to the Court 
in 1873. Mr. Justice Miller in the Slaughter House Cases, 16 Wall. 36, 71, ad- 
verted to events “almost too recent to be called history” to show that the purpose 
of the Amendment was to protect human rights — primarily the rights of a race 
which had just won its freedom. And as respects the Equal Protection Clause he 
stated, “The existence of laws in the States where the newly emancipated negroes 
resided, which discriminated with gross injustice and hardship against them as a 
class, was the evil to be remedied by this clause, and by it such laws are forbid- 
den.” P. 81. 

Moreover what was clear to these earlier judges was apparently plain to the 
people who voted to make the Fourteenth Amendment a part of our Constitution. 
For as Mr. Justice BLack pointed out in his dissent in Connecticut General Co. 
v. Johnson, 303 U. S. 77, 87, the submission of the Amendment to the people was 
on the basis that it protected human beings. There was no suggestion in its sub- 
mission that it was designed to put negroes and corporations into one class and so 
dilute the police power of the States over corporate affairs. Arthur Twining Hadley 
once wrote that “The Fourteenth Amendment was framed to protect the negroes 
from oppression by the whites, not to protect corporations from oppression by the 
legislature. It is doubtful whether a single one of the members of Congress who 
voted for it had any idea that it would touch the question of corporate regulation 
at all.”? 

Both Mr. Justice Woods in Insurance Co. v. New Orleans, supra, p. 88, and 
Mr. Justice Biack in his dissent in Connecticut General Co. v. Johnson, supra. 
pp. 88-89, have shown how strained a construction it is of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment so to hold. Section 1 of the Amendment provides: 





1The Constitutional Position of Property in America, 64 Independent 834, 836 (1908). He 
went on to say that the Dartmouth College case (4 Wheat. 518) and the construction given the 
Fourteenth Amendment in the Santa Clara case “have had the effect of placing the modern 
industrial corporation in an almost impregnable constitutional position.” Id., p. 836. 

As to whether the framers of the Amendment may have had such an undisclosed purpose 
see Graham, The “Conspiracy Theory” of the Fourteenth Amendment, 47 Yale L.J. 371. 











“All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and subject to the | 
jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the State wherein 
they reside. No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States; nor shail any State 
deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; 
nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” 
(Italics added.) 

“Persons” in the first sentence plainly include only human beings, for cor.’ 
porations are not “born or naturalized.” 

Corporations are not “citizens” within the meaning of the first clause of the 
second sentence. Western Turf Assn. v. Greenberg, 204 U. S. 359, 363; Selover, ) 
Bates & Co. v. Walsh, 226 U. S. 112, 126. 

It has never been held that they are persons whom a State may not deprive 
of “life” within the meaning of the second clause of the second sentence. 

“Liberty” in that clause is “the liberty of natural, not artificial, persons.” | 
Western Turf Assn. v. Greenberg, supra, p. 363. 

But “property” as used in that clause has been held to include that of a cor. 
poration since 1889 when Minneapolis R. Co. v. Beckwith, 129 U. S. 26 was decided, 

It requires distortion to read “person” as meaning one thing, then another 
within the same clause and from clause to clause. It means, in my opinion, a sub- 
stantial revision of the Fourteenth Amendment. As to the matter of construction} 
the sense seems to me to be with Mr. Justice Woods in Insurance Co. v. New| 
Orleans, supra, p. 88, where he said, “The plain and evident meaning of the section| 
is, that the persons to whom the equal protection of the law is secured are persons 
born or naturalized or endowed with life and liberty, and consequently natural and| 
not artificial persons.” 

History has gone the other way. Since 1886 the Court has repeatedly struck 
down state legislation as applied to corporations on the ground that it violated the, 
Equal Protection Clause.* Every one of our decisions upholding legislation as ap 
plied to corporations over the objection that it violated the Equal Protection Clause, 
has assumed that they are entitled to the constitutional protection. But in thos 
cases it was not necessary to meet the issue since the state law was not found to 
contain the elements of discrimination which the Equal Protection Clause condemns. 
But now that the question is squarely presented I can only conclude that the Santa 
Clara case was wrong and should be overruled. 








2 Cf. McGovney, A Supreme Court Fiction, 56 Harv. L. Rev. 853, 1090, 1225, dealing with) 
corporations in the diverse citizenship jurisdiction of the federal courts. 





3 See Chicago & R. Co. v. Minnesota, 134 U. S. 418; Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe R. Co. \. 

Ellis, 165 U. S. 150; Cotting v. Kansas City Stockyards Co., 183 U. S. 79; Connolly v. Union| 
Sewer Pipe Co., 184 U. S. 540; Southern R. Co. v. Greene, 216 U. S. 400; Herndon v. Chicago | 
Rock Island & Pac. R. Co., 218 U. S. 135; Roach v. Atchison, T. & Santa Fe R. Co., 218 U.S! 
159; Atchison & Santa Fe R. Co. v. Vosburg, 238 U. S. 56; Gast Realty Co. v. Schneider Gran | 
ite Co., 240 U. S. 55; McFarland v. American Sugar Co., 241 U. S. 79; Royster Guano Co. \. 

Virginia, 253 U. S. 412; Bethlehem Motors Co. v. Flynt, 256 U. S. 421; Kansas City So. R. Co. 

v. Road Imp. Dist. No. 6, 256 U. S. 658; C. & N. W. R. Co. v. Nve Co., 260 U. S. 35; Sioux Cit , 
Bridge v. Dakota County, 260 U. S. 441; Thomas v. Kansas City So. R. Co., 261 U. S. 481; 
Kentucky Co. v. Paramount Exch., 262 U. S. 544; Air-Way Corp. v. Day, 266 U. S. 71; Hanover 
Ins. Co. v. Harding, 272 U. S. 494; Power Co. v. Saunders, 274 U. S. 490; Louisville Gas Co. 
v. Coleman, 277 U. S. 32; Quaker City Cab Co. v. Penna., 277 U. S. 389; Cumberland Coal Co. 
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One hesitates to overrule cases even in the constitutional field that are of an 
old vintage. But that has never been a deterrent heretofore* and should not be now. 

We are dealing with a question of vital concern to the people of the nation. It 
may be most desirable to give corporations this protection from the operation of 
the legislative process. But that question is not for us. It is for the people. If they 
want corporations to be treated as humans are treated, if they want to grant cor- 
porations this large degree of emancipation from state regulation,’ they should 
say so. The Constitution provides a method by which they may do so. We should 


not do it for them through the guise of interpretation. 


The foregoing dissent should be care- 
fully studied by corporation executives 
and advisers, because the original in- 
clusion of corporations under the pro- 
tecting arm of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment was gained by a series of decisions 
beginning with dissents favoring cor- 
porations. Now the pendulum has begun 
to swing otherwise, and its strokes can 
only be stopped by corporations proving 
by “good works” that they can perform 
as though they were natural persons. 
They must recognize that with every 
granted power there goes a correspond- 
ing responsibility to the public interest. 

An interesting chapter in this moving 


1949, by the Honorable Leroy Johnson, 
Member of Congress from California, 
under extension of remarks in the Con- 
gressional Record — “Rockefeller In- 
vests $5,000,000 in Education to 
Strengthen Our Private Enterprise Sys- 
tem” — having to do with Mr. Rocke- 
feller making a gift of $5,000,000 to the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration. Johnson said: 
“Economic freedom is a precious 
thing. The competitive units in our 
business structure must act with such 
self-imposed discipline that the pub- 
lic interest, as well as the private 
business interest, will be adequately 


corporate history was made on July 5, cared for.” 


Epitor’s Note: Statements somewhat at variance with the his- 
torical material included in the foregoing dissent are found in Beard’s 
Rise of American Civilization, Volume II, Pages 111-114, and Cor- 
win’s Liberty vs. Government, Chapter IV, Appendix II. 





v. Board, 284 U. S. 23; Liggett Co. v. Lee, 288 U. S. 517; Concordia Ins. Co. v. Illinois, 292 
U. S. 535; Stewart Dry Goods Co. v. Lewis, 294 U. S. 550; Mayflower Farms v. Ten Eyck, 297 


| U.S. 266; Hartford Co. vy. Harrison, 301 U. S. 459. 
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4 In re Ayres, 123 U. S. 443, overruled in part Osborn v. United States Bank, 9 Wheat. 738, 
a decision 63 years old; Leisy v. Hardin, 135 U. S. 100, overruled Peirce v. New Hampshire, 
5 How. 504, a decision 42 years old. Erie R. Co. v. Tompkins, 304 U. S. 64, overruled Swift v. 
Tyson, 16 Pet. 1, a decision 95 years old; Graves v. N. Y. ex rel. O’Keefe, 306 U. S. 466, over- 
tuled Collector v. Day, 11 Wall. 113, a decision 68 years old. United States v. Underwriter’s 
Assn., 322 U. S. 533, overruled in part Paul v. Virginia, 8 Wall. 168, a decision 75 years old. 





5 The restrictions on state power which are contained in the Commerce Clause and which 
may prevent the States from burdening interstate commerce (see Southern Pacific Co. v. Arizona, 
325 U. S. 761; Morgan v. Virginia, 328 U. S. 373) or discriminating against it (see Nippert v. 
Richmond, 327 U. S. 416) rise from a different source and are not relevant here. 


ENDOWMENTS OF TALENT | 


By JOSEPH M. TRICKETT* 


I THE JUNE ISSUE of The Public Rela- 
tions Journal, Mr. G. W. Freeman has 
written an article that, he says, outlines 
a public relations program that should 
pay extra dividends to big business 
(“Send Executives Back to College”). I 
think he has placed his finger upon two 
of the most important business-educa- 
tion problems of our times: the misun- 
derstanding and mutual “lack of faith” 
that exists between many business exec- 
utives and many educators and the real 
need for broadening the perspectives 
and enhancing the abilities of some of 
today’s management men. The first prob- 
lem, Mr. Freeman discusses ably and 
presents a worthwhile and workable 
solution. The second problem, he has al- 
luded to only in the title of his paper. 





* JOSEPH M. TRICKETT is the Dean of 
the School of Management and Academic 
Vice President of Golden Gate College in 
San Francisco. Following his graduation 
from the Stanford Graduate School of 
Business, he worked in various capacities 
for the Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia. In 1940, he became associated 
with the Columbia Steel Company, start- 
ing in its plant at Pittsburg, California. 
After general personnel and _ indusirial 
relations experience, he was transferred 
to the general office in San Francisco and 
made Director of Organization Planning 
for the company. He resigned from this 
position in 1946 to organize and become 
the first dean of the School of Manage- 
ment of Golden Gate College. 

Dean Trickett’s considerable experience 
in adult and management education 
started when he taught management 
classes in the Government’s E.S.M.W.T. 
Program, under the auspices of Stanford 
University. Following the war and until 
his employment with Golden Gate Col- 
lege, he conducted management classes in 
the Business Administration Extension of 
the University of California. This experi- 
ence has led him to develop the School 
of Management along the lines outlined 
in this article. 











It is the purpose of this discussion , 
attempt to carry Mr. Freeman’s reasop. 
ing further into the realm of busines! 
and educational cooperation. 


Business Executive vs. Business 
Educator 


No one will deny that there has bee! 
serious misunderstanding between “col. 
lege professors” and “business tycoons, 
All of us can remember many of ow 
professors who were not only critical but} 
were openly contemptuous of busines) 
and business executives — and especial 
ly of big business. Likewise, all of us in 
our business lives have experienced th 
attitude, quite common among busines 
executives, in which scorn and ridicuk 
are heaped on the college professor, | 
well remember the real shock that I re! 
ceived when I first realized the small re 
gard with which some of my favorit 
business school professors were held ir 
the business world. I had my first per} 
sonal taste of this feeling when, durin:| 
the war, I was instructing a group oi 
supervisors and management people uv 
der the Government’s “War Trainin: 
Program.” We were using the “cas 
method” and one particular case cause 
considerable class discussion and ever) 
heated opposition. Finally, after bot 
sides had been well-aired, I summarizei| 
and gave my opinion. After class, :) 
number of groups were standing aroun) 
continuing the debate, and I was greatly) 
surprised to hear one grizzled depart 
ment head say to another, “But whi 
does he know about it? He’s only a ca 
lege professor.” (actually, I wasn’t —|! 
had a job in a major war industry am 
was only teaching the class on a pat 
time evening basis.) 

So business has its critics in the clas 
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rooms (and not only at the college level) 
and, as Mr. Freeman has pointed out, 
they are important molders of public 
opinion. In truth, it does take several 
years to get the “anti-business virus” out 
of the systems of some of our college and 
high school graduates. 


No Management Experience 


Another factor contributing to this 
situation is the absence of real manage- 
ment experience on many campuses. By 
“management experience,” I mean more 
than holding a summer job while work- 
ing one’s way through school — I even 
mean more than doing general “consult- 
ing” or survey work. Management ex- 
perience, as I am using it here, means 
participation, as a member of manage- 
ment, in the planning, coordination, and 
control of business operations. It means 
holding a regular berth on the manage- 
ment team of some company, where the 
real cross-currents and under-currents 
can be felt and observed. 

This is a difficult situation to remedy. 
I'm not sure that summer employment 
in business for college professors, as 
mentioned by Mr. Freeman, is the an- 
swer. True, some of our best engineering 
colleges have provided for the exchange 
of engineers and engineering professors 
with some of the major companies of the 
country. In the other fields of business, 
however, such exchanges are not so prac- 
tical and, as a result, even our best aca- 
demicians are more or less remote from 
the actual stresses and strains of busi- 
ness operations. What they find out from 
special surveys and investigations (upon 
which they write books and base lec- 
tures) can, at best, be but dressed-up 
versions of actual conditions. They have 
no way of appreciating or evaluating 
the ebbs and flows, the jockeying and 
maneuvering, the team play and the 
grandstanding that go on even in the 
best run organizations. 


Business Management is on Trial 


It is becoming quite popular to say 
“Business management is on trial . . .” 
so I'll deviate a little and say, private 
enterprise management is on trial. We 
shall always require the management 
function, and some management people, 
but what I’m interested in preserving is 
private enterprise management or what 
Alexander Heron (P.R. Journal — July 
1949) has called the “management sys- 
tem.” Yet in the eyes of many people in 
our country, the managers of our busi- 
ness enterprises have lost face. Not only 
educators, but the clergy, government, 
and labor deride business executives for 
their lack of real leadership, for their 
selfishness, for their shortsightedness. 

These criticisms are not just words — 
many are valid criticisms of some busi- 
ness men. Most top executives will agree 
that there is a continuing shortage of 
broad-gauged, genuinely qualified exec- 
utive talent. But real breadth of vision 
and genuine leadership ability are nec- 
essary at the helms of our business enter- 
prises, large and small, as they operate 
in today’s complex economy. 

As I see it, two conditions in business 
aid and abet the critics of business man- 
agement by working against the develop- 
ment of the best possible management 
talent: 

1) Narrow-gauged leadership 

2) Dog-in-manger management. 


Narrow-gauged Leadership 


In spite of recognized and admitted 
inadequacies on the part of many of its 
management personnel, American busi- 
ness, generally, has done little or nothing 
to select, train, and develop the best men 
for its management positions. This state- 
ment becomes particularly pertinent at 
the higher levels of the management 
hierarchy, since there is scarcely a large 
business today which is adequately sup- 
plied with top-level, high-calibered exec- 
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utive material. Of course, we haven’t yet 
learned how to select the best poten- 
tial management timber; moreover, we 
haven’t worked out completely satisfac- 
tory ways and means to cultivate and 
develop it. As a result, most of it “just 
grows’ and it grows up only one chan- 
nel. Thus, our best men in business are 
usually developed through one function- 
al department and thereby become quite 
competent specialists. This provides 
many corporation presidents, vice presi- 
dents, and general managers who are 
primarily good accountants, good engin- 
eers, good salesmen, good production 
men, or good lawyers. The fact that 
such men are inadequate for broad, 
overall administrative activities, results 
in “narrow-gauged leadership” and 
thereby arms some of management’s 
strongest critics. 


Dog-in-Manger Management 


The second condition working against 
the development of the best possible 
management talent is more insidious. 
Today, when the very existence of pri- 
vate enterprise is involved, further ways 
and means must be found for the mu- 
tual exchange of management philoso- 
phies and techniques. While there are 
more and more management confer- 
ences, and more and more people read- 
ing management periodicals and other 
literature, there are still many compan- 
ies in which management techniques are 
closely-guarded secrets. In some of these 
concerns, there is a virtual “gag-rule” 
imposed on all executives and staff men 
and all speeches and papers are care- 
fully censored so that none of the “se- 
crets” will be inadvertantly given away. 
A variation of this condition, sometimes 
observed, is the smug tendency to ignore 
what has been developed elsewhere, to 
refuse to participate with others in ex- 
changes of management philosophies 
and knowledge. 





No one concern, however large, has q| 
monopoly on all management tech. the 
niques, tools, and methods. Likewise, no 
one concern, however small, can long. ne 
refuse to recognize the real develop. | Sct 
ments which are taking place in manage. the 
ment thinking and knowledge. Ther of 
should be no place in American busines 
for such “dog-in-manger management” ' 


for it cannot long withstand the attacks °® 
of its enemies. 5 tS 
cla: 
Endowments of Talent fac 
Mr. Freeman’s proposal to “send ex. - 
ecutives back to college” would have a) 
salutary effect upon the conditions we ” 
have been discussing — _ particularly } | 
upon the next generation of private en. ye 
terprise management (if we have one) | os 
and upon the relatively few executive | rs 


teachers who would be personally in.| 
volved. He has ably pointed out that the | 
provision of these executive-teachers for " 
collegiate schools of business could pay 
handsome public relations dividends for 
the companies. Of course, there is some 
question as to whether the traditionally 
operated school of business would be 
interested in executive-teachers, how. 
ever competent in a given field, who| 4) 
lacked Ph.D’s plus the other accouter- 
ments of academic standing. Further. 3) 
more, my thesis is that there must be a 
broader base; that progressive collegi- 4) 
ate schools of business and progressive 
business institutions must cooperate to 5) 
develop a program for today’s and toe 
morrow’s management — for the junior } 
executives and others who are already 
starting “up the ladder” in their busi- 
ness organizations. Financial gifts, en- 
dowments, scholarships, buildings and | 
facilities — all are welcome and needed. | 
But more is required for the kind of 
program that I’m talking about — this | 
requires endowments of talent. 

Several of our best collegiate schools 
of business have recognized the urgency 
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of the situation and have risen to meet 

the challenge of a better informed busi- 

ness leadership. The Advanced Manage- 
ment Program of the Harvard Graduate 

School of Business Administration and 

the Executive Program of the University 

of Chicago’s School of Business have 
achieved outstanding recognition in this 
regard. Both of these programs, how- 
ever, are based on the prior-existing, 
regular programs of the schools, with 
classes largely conducted by the regular 
faculties, and cover similar material to 
that found in the regular curriculums. 

The academic soundness of these pro- 

grams cannot be questioned. 

On the other hand, what business ex- 
ecutives need is a way and means to ed- 
ucate each other in management tech- 
niques and philosophies. This is some- 
times done within one organization, but 
it then lacks the necessary inter-change 
or cross-fertilization about which I have 
been speaking. Specifically, I believe 
that any school of business can, in its 
area, provide the following for manage- 
ment training: 

1) A definite program, developed with 
the active advice and assistance of 
leading business executives. 

2) The necessary guidance, direction and 
coordination to start the program. 

3) Suitable quarters in which to carry 
out the program. 

4) Methods and techniques to make the 
presentation easier and clearer. 

5) The organizing ability to keep the 
program rolling. 
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The companies in the area must pro- 
vide the other half of the program — 
which actually is for their collective 


benefit: 


1) Endowments of talent — the willing- 
ness to permit key men to participate 
as lecturers and discussion leaders, 
on a part-time but continuous basis. 

2) Management-students — the willing- 
ness to enroll one or two of their 

junior executives each term, on a 
continuing basis. The program must 
be a regular part of the participating 
companies’ management develop- 
ment programs. 

3) Management information — the will- 

ingness to make available for use in 

the program, the latest management 
techniques, tools, and methods which 
they have developed. 

4) Advice and counsel — the willing- 
ness of executives to serve on advis- 
ory boards and program committees. 
This is important both during the 
formation of the program and on a 
continuing basis, as the program e- 
volves. 

In almost every center of industrial 
activity, there are schools of business 
which are ready and willing to serve. 
They need the continued support of bus- 
iness. In return, the American collegiate 
school of business will prove to be pri- 
vate enterprise management’s strongest 
ally. Endowments of talent may be the 
best of public relations — they may also 
contain the elements of survival. 





PLAIN TALK 


“Plain talk is just as hard to find as good, old-fashioned bread. 
There is only one difference; you can walk into any store today and 
buy ‘enriched’ bread whose vitamins have been scientifically restored ; 
but if you want to restore the vitamins to your language you have to 
get down to work and learn how to do it yourself.”—Tue ART OF 


PLain Tatk, by Rudolf Flesch. 





FOUND: THE PUBLIC RELATIONS HERO | 


By NEVIN J. RODES 
R. B. Howard & Associates, Columbus, Ohio 


I HER DELIGHTFUL TALK at the first 
annual conference of the Public Rela- 
tions Society of America, Dr. Margaret 
Mead stated that the public relations 
profession needed a hero — a challeng- 
ing something that would lead public 
relations practitioners to devote their 
lives to its preservation and develop- 
ment. As she pointed out, the legal pro- 
fession has its justice; to the medical 
men it is life; salvation is the minister’s 
hero; knowledge guides the educator in 
his task, and so it goes. 

George Dickson Skinner gave us the 
key to public relations’ hero in his arti- 
cle in the August, 1948, issue of THE 
Pusiic RELATIONS JOURNAL, when he 
stated that the horse that moves the load 
of public opinion is feeling, not thought 
— the thought is just part of the load. 

For the price of a Liberty magazine, 
I believe that I have discovered the hero 
of public relations. The idea is so big 
that I hesitate to delve into it. A learned 
philosopher could better describe it. The 
power we have at our fingertips is so 
great that I thrill to think of the great 
challenge and responsibility that is ours. 
Our hero is of immeasurable size and of 
strength far beyond the puny concussion 
of an atomic bomb. 

The title of the article I read is a bold 
statement that is an answer most every- 
one would like to accept as true — “You 
Live After Death,” and it was written by 
Harold Sherman. It appeared in the 
July, 1949, issue of Liberty, which I 
chose at random from a newsstand full 
of magazines while I marked time wait- 
ing for a train. 

Yes, for twenty cents, I think I’ve hit 
on a million dollar idea! 
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According to Sherman, God — The 
Great Intelligence — dwells within our 
own consciousness. He is convinced that 
1) man possesses higher or spiritual 
powers of mind which can be developed | 
by conscious effort; 2) man possesses a | 
Soul, an ego, which survives death; 3) 
man possesses a spirit form as well asa 
physical body which this Soul occupies 
at death; 4) the next existence is as real 
and rational as this one; 5) we take over 
into the next life only that which we 
have developed in consciousness here; 
and 6) our entire system of daily living 
will have to be drastically changed to 
permit the fullest development of the 
Soul in preparation for the life to come. 

True, these sound like mighty bold 
statements to come from any man — 
theologian, philosopher or fanatic. And 
yet Sherman backs up his words with 
convincing premises and examples. Be 
that as it may, his key sentence for pub- 
lic relations practitioners is this: “Your 
Soul never speaks to you in words, al- 
ways through feeling. It is you who in. } 
terprets these feelings into words and | 
deeds.” So, if, as Mr. Skinner said, | 
feeling moves the thought burden, then 
it is quite logical to assume that our 
Soul — God in us — motivates our feel- 
ings. Ergo, public relations must deal 
with men’s souls — the root source of 
human relations. : 

The Public Relations Hero Is The Soul 
Of Man. 

Our task is the development of that 
Soul. i 

Our objective is to better understand 
man’s feelings and to guide his thoughts 
to higher planes. 

Our reward is the satisfaction of hav- 
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ing cooperated with God in developing 
man’s better self, the brotherhood of 
men and goodwill in this world. 

Now, let us delve for a moment into 
the mechanics involved in the process 
that creates our problem of understand- 
ing feelings and molding the thoughts 
they create into patterns of goodwill. 


Feelings Play Lead 


We are almost all aware of the fact 
that people reason very little when deal- 
ing with other human beings. They will 
usually think in terms dictated by their 
emotions — their feelings. 

This was vividly demonstrated in the 
recent national presidential election, 
when the pollsters’ underdog cleverly 
played on the emotions and strong de- 
sires of the citizenry while the favorite 
son dwelled on facts, statistics and 
thought provoking statements. The lat- 
ter’s technique of letting the “thought 
burden” pull the “horse” of feeling 
failed miserably. The winner’s system of 
arousing feelings formed a pattern of 
vote thoughts that were unbeatable. 

The same situation exists in the current 
labor-management controversy. Smart 
labor leaders know that corny songs, 
brave talk, utopian promises and brazen 
moves align membership thoughts and 
deeds wholeheartedly against the em- 
ployers simply because they touch the 
Soul of men and stir their feelings in 
desired channels. Despite such obviously 
successful tricks, a great many manage- 
ment men still persist in the use of dry 
facts and dreary reports, which, al- 
though generally very true and valid, 
are intended to start a thought chain 
that will make their employees feel bet- 
ter toward them. How could such bur- 
densome thoughts be expected to have 
an equal chance against the wild horses 
of feelings spurred by unions? 

Similar unbalanced competition is 
constantly in evidence between Commun- 
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ist agitators and patriotic thought lead- 
ers; or among legislators, clergymen, 
salesmen, advertisers and all others who 
are competing for the attention of hu- 
man beings. 

Without becoming too scientific, let’s 
consider for a moment how this works. 
Let’s look into the two-way street that 
runs between the Souls of men. 

There is no point in trying to define 
or analyze God, the Soul or even 
thought. As Sherman stated in his arti- 
cle, “No man knows of what a thought 
consists. Yet the force of one thought 
can change the entire course of civiliza- 
tion.” Like electricity, we must accept 
their reality and influence and useful- 
ness. 

Students of the formal structure of 
reasoning tell us that thinking falls into 
the following types: reverie, esthetic ap- 
preciation, securing information and 
reasoning. The last of these has been 
thoroughly analyzed into implication, 
proposition, conclusion, syllogism and 
other scientific terms, but apparently no 
one knows how this most difficult and 
penetrating process works in our bodies. 


The Transmitter 


We do know that our brain is a sensi- 
tive mechanism — an electro-chemical 
machine — which does not contain nor 
create thought, but responds and trans- 
mits thoughts over an elaborate nerve 
network. This mechanism and nerve net- 
work acts as a two-way transmitter car- 
rying strong desires and feelings from 
your Intelligence, which is resident in 
the Soul, to a place where they create 
thought, and, in turn, bringing external 
and internal stimuli to the Soul for in- 
terpretation and action. Hence, all our 
audible and motor expressions stem 
from our Intelligence, except those rou- 
tine, involuntary and reflex actions that 
require little or no thought. 

According to Sherman, feeling, then, 
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is the interpreter of every impression 
that comes to us from without or within. 
It is the clearing house for the Soul. It 
is our closest conscious contact with the 
Great Intelligence. 

Innumerable writings and_ great 
speeches have given credit for the hu- 
man ability to understand and get along 
with others to an internal organ which 
has no other function but to pump blood 
— the heart. Apparently it is not done 
with intent to mislead readers or listen- 
ers, but how often have we heard such 
statements as this one made by Matthew 
W. Hill, Judge, Supreme Court, State of 
Washington: “It is only as we balance a 
strong mind with an_ understanding 
heart, with a real interest in people with 
whom we come in contact, with a real 
concern about their progress, that we 
are going to be able to solve our mu- 
tual problems.” His statement is pro- 
found, sincere and very true, but, as do 
most people, he has failed to put his 
finger on the actual origin of good feel- 
ing toward our fellow men — our Soul 
— perhaps because it is so intangible 
and may be so misunderstood itself. 


Thinking Toward Basic Truths 


“Brotherhood of man,” says Sherman, 
“is based on the strong link with the 
Great Intelligence — God — which is in 
each person in the form of our Soul’s 
Intelligence.” Various authorities on the 
subject of human relations turn again 
to the concept that the whole key to get- 
ting along with others is to be found in 
the Golden Rule. Certainly, it is nice to 
repeat such a noble phrase, but have we 
ever stopped to think why it is so essen- 
tial that we do unto others as we would 
have them do unto us? Again Sherman 
points our thinking toward basic truths 
when he admonishes, “You should be 
able to realize the full import of the 
Golden Rule, for you are actually in- 
juring your own self when you injure 


any other self, each of us being a vital | 
part of the Great Intelligence in indi. | 
vidualized form.” The previously quoted | 
Judge Hill touched on this great human | 
oneness when he said, “There is a great ) 
human symphony being played all a. 
round us.” 

As strange as it may seem and of 
great mystery, as Sherman reminds us, 
is the fact that although we are one with 
the Great Intelligence and with others 
in our “I am I” consciousness of identi- 
ty, our personalities are exclusively dif. 
ferent from each other. “Your Soul is 
the real You,” says Sherman, “and thus 
you have identity, individuality, person. 
ality, essential intelligence and ego.” 


Ng 


A Challenge to Public Relations 


Here is where the real human rela- 
tions problem starts and where the pub- 
lic relations profession gets its biggest 
challenge. For, despite our close contact 
with the ruler of the universe, we are 
fortunately or unfortunately, as the case 
may be, all creatures of free will and 
free choice. We are not compelled to 
take the upward path of Soul develop- 
ment. So it is possible for men to de- 
stroy themselves by choosing the path 
which leads to eventual disintegration of 
personality and individuality as they 
conform in thought and act to the de- 
structive principles in nature. Speaking 
to his readers, Sherman issued this 
warning, “Often you become so lost in 
the physical feelings communicated by 
your five physical senses that you permit | 
them to ‘black out’ or ‘color’ the higher 
feeling emanating from your Soul. At 
such times, you deny yourself the wis- 
dom of your accumulated experience 
(memory), held in store by your Soul 
to be passed on to you as needed. To the 
degree that you reject the promptings 
of your Soul and neglect to seek any- 
thing of lasting value through life’s ex- 
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(Please Turn to Page 29) 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


AT THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS LEVEL 


By REX F. 


HARLOW 


Public Relations Consultant, Palo Alto, California 


HE INCREASED ATTENTION that stock- 
Tirotder relations is receiving lately 
calls attention to a largely neglected or 
at best inadequately used related phase 
of public relations. It is board of direc- 
tors relations. 

At a luncheon in San Francisco the 
other day, the head of one of the Coast’s 
large corporations asked the question: 
“Why don’t you fellows in public rela- 
tions make more use of the directors of 
our companies? Take my own company, 
for instance. We have two or three of the 
biggest men in the country sitting on our 
board. Business and professional circles 
know this. But does the public? Do we 
get the full benefit of the prestige and 
influence of these board members in 
making our company better liked and 
respected? I doubt it. 1 wish some way 
could be found to tap this rich public 
relations vein and use it to best advan- 
tage.” 

The alert executive put his finger on 
one of the weakest links in the chain 
which we in public relations are forging. 
As long as we overlook “this rich public 
relations vein” we will be subject — and 
rightfully — to the raising of eyebrows 
at us and our work as was done by the 
above top executive. 

To be realistic and honest, we have 
to admit that, although board members 
and public relations workers are begin- 
ning to move together to some extent — 
a fact I pointed out to my friend the 
executive — little enough has been done 
as yet in this extremely valuable area. 

Directors have made scarcely any use 
of public relations in their operations 
as top management officials. Nor have 
public relations consultants, public rela- 
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tions directors and members of their 
staffs done much to make their services 
available to board members. The two 
forces have largely failed to get to- 
gether. 

It has been hard for board members 
to see where and how they could use 
public relations. Except in cases where 
they have served on working boards, 
directors have felt that the management 
functions should be performed by top 
executives with the authority and _ re- 
sponsibility to carry on. Therefore the 
use of public relations should be left to 
such top executives. 

On the other hand, public relations 
people have considered that they had 
little freedom to go past top officials and 
work directly with board members. Sel- 
dom were they permitted to attend meet- 
ings of directors, with whom they had 
little or no other personal contact. Top 
management frowned upon their cross- 
ing the line of authority separating the 
board and top executives. 

But the failure of the two groups to 
get together is no reflection upon the 
latent value which close cooperation be- 
tween them would release and put to 
work. Those values are definite and real; 
they have existed in spite of the fact 
that they have not been used. 

Even casual contact with the individ- 
ual director of a company is sufficient 
to uncover his warm desire to know 
more about the company for the direc- 
tion of which he is legally and morally 
responsible. He feels, much more keenly 
than he is wont to admit, his lack of 
specific information about the affairs of 
his company. He wants to know what is 
really taking place in its offices and 
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shops. He is interested in officers and 
employees, what they think, how they 
are doing their jobs, how happy or un- 
happy they are, and similar things 
which make up the life of the corpora- 
tion. He wants to feel that he is playing 
a necessary part in the company’s suc- 
cess. Proud of it, he is also proud that 
he is one of its directors. He wonders 
what the top officials think of him, whe- 
ther they believe he adds to the 
power and dignity of the company. In 
fine, he wants to feel that he is actively 
identified with the life of the company, 
is known and recognized both inside 
and outside of it as important in its 
affairs. 


It’s Made to Order 


If ever a situation was made to order 
for the public relations man, this is it. 
Here is the chance that the wide-awake 
public relations director and top execu- 
tives are looking for. And certainly it is 
one which the public relations consultant 
sees as having real potentialities. Let the 
willing board member be put to work; 
not only permit but invite him in to 
carry as heavy a load as he will. Let 
him be taken to top management’s heart. 
Let him be welcomed with open arms 
and a hearty handclasp, saying: “We 
are glad to see you! Come right in; 
we've got a job waiting for you.” And 
then make sure that there is a job for 
him to do, give him all the help neces- 
sary, and see that he does it. 

What could be finer than for a mem- 
ber of the board to cement his interest 
in the business and increase his knowl- 
edge of it by dealing first hand with 
some of its actual problems? 

Directors with larger stock holdings 
in some corporations develop animosi- 
ties against the top officials in these com- 
panies. When one such is asked by stock- 
holders and other interested persons 
what his company is doing, how it is 





getting along, and things of that sort, 
the director grumblingly says, “Don’t 
ask me. I know less about the company’s 


e 
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affairs than anybody. I’m only a dire. ™ 
tor.” If he is enough disgruntled he goes 

a step further and makes the sharp state. _ 
ment, “There must be something crook. 
ed going on inside the company or the |, a 
officers would keep us directors better 
. ” level 
informed. 

This is an unhealthy public relations | o* 
situation. The public is prone to believe ow 
the worst about corporations anyhow, a 
Despite the fact that millions of indi- *E 
vidual citizens own stock in thousands of Pe 
corporations, the belief is widespread | 
that officials and executives of the aver. | ™ 
age company devote their best energies pi 
and efforts to feathering their own nests dual 
at the expense of stockholders. And 
when any director goes so far as to in. vi 
timate that things might not be right in. | - 
side his corporation everybody within | “ 
hearing pricks up his ears, sagely nods | pa 
his head and says either to himself or | -_ 
someone else, “Ah, just as I suspicioned. “~ 
These corporation fellows have to be lie 
watched at every turn. You can’t trust i 
one as far as you can see him.” we 

Board Members Can Contribute - 
ave 

The board member has much to con- | Bet 
tribute to the public relations program | js t 


of his company. He has ideas, experi- | |et 
ence, a broad outlook on life, and a 
host of influential friends and _ associ- 
ates. He is a good person for the public 
relations man to work with. When the 
two work together it is to their mutual ] 
advantage, for the public relations man | , } 
has as much to give to the board mem- 
ber as he has to receive from him. 
Before there can be a genuine align. } }, 
ment of the board of directors and mem- 





tar 
bers of the public relations department, [ ,, 
however, the psychological reaction of | ,, 


top executives against having public re- | }, 
lations staff members work closely with 
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Dost | directors must be changed. Executives 
. are the first to deny such a reaction but 
it exists nevertheless. 

Nobody likes to say or do anything 


yany’s 
direc. 


* G06 "that adversely affects him. This is espe- 
— cially true where one’s superior is con- 
me cerned. An employee does not want to 
we * offend his boss. An executive at one 
level does not want to “get in the hair” 
. | of an executive at a higher level. In like 
a manner, top executives feel hesitant to 
clicne have the members of their board “both- 
phow. ered” by anyone under their jurisdiction. 
ind Even the strongest top officials, who 
na  emselves sit on the board and domi- 
pread | nate its actions, are aware that legally 
aver: "they are but creatures of the board. The 
TBI | directors have both the fundamental au- 
pe thority and the moral obligation to set 
| mm up policies and direct the officers who 
¥ - execute them. Legally the board has the 
“1: $ power to cut off the heads of the highest 
— as well as the lowest officers of the com- 
a ae 
| Then why permit members of the pub- 
“? lic relations staff to work with directors 
a when everything is going all right, ask 


top executives. It might be that some 
staff member will say or do something 
“ which will create in a director an un- 
favorable impression of the company. 





con- / Better let well enough alone. If anybody 
sram | is to work with members of the board 
perl- | let it be the top executives themselves. 
id a » They know the answers; they can pro- 
Soci- | tect whatever situation may arise. 
ublic 
| the PR Man and the Board 
tual Every director of public relations for 
ton a business concern who is worth his salt 
wants to attend meetings of that con- 
™ cern’s board of directors. By doing so 
fs | he can accomplish a number of impor- 
weer tant and desirable results. He can come 
He he know the board members personally 
7 °" | and thereby increase the ways in which 
~ he can serve them and they in turn 


through him and his department can 
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serve the company. He can learn what 
is going on so that in the operation of 
his staff he is able to keep more nearly 
within desired administrative bounds. If 
he does not know what goes on in board 
meetings he is more likely to make er- 
rors. 

Despite the palpable advantages, how- 
ever, far too many top managements do 
not grant their public relations directors 
this privilege. Indeed, for reasons 
pointed out above, top executives fre- 
quently take pleasure in seeing that the 
public relations director is kept as far 
away from board meetings as possible. 
They tell him only what they want him 
to know of board actions and keep him 
in the dark on the balance. 


Case in Point 


A certain company in Cleveland had 
a top management with the above phil- 
osophy. The director of public relations 
was an active, enterprising young man 
who had been taken from the lower 
ranks to head up and develop a small 
public relations department. He was 
both studious and ambitious, and in 
familiarizing himself with the better 
practices in the public relations field he 
learned that many of the leading cor- 
porations in America made it a practice 
to have their directors of public rela- 
tions attend their board meetings. Un- 
abashedly he requested of his top man- 
agement that he be accorded the same 
privilege. In glowing terms he pointed 
out the benefits that would accrue to the 
company if he were but allowed to at- 
tend all board meetings and thereby be 
“in the know” on what was taking place. 
But no; such a procedure was very dis- 
tasteful to his superiors. His request was 
flatly denied. 

Then one day a strike suddenly broke 
out among the company’s employees. 
Thousands of workers left the shops. 
The public relations director hurried to 
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the president’s office where he found the 
executive committee in session. He tried 
to see the president but was told that he 
would have to wait until after the com- 
mittee meeting was over. Instructed to 
hold himself in readiness for a call at 
any moment, he was given to understand 
that no call would be made upon him 
for some hours, probably not until the 
next morning. 

He sent word to the president that 
newspaper representatives were pressing 
him for some statement and he would 
like to know what he should tell them. 
Back came the reply: “Tell them abso- 
lutely nothing. We'll talk when we are 
ready. If they insist, tell them to mind 
their own business.” 

Later in the day the board of direc- 
tors of the company met in regular 
monthly session. The sudden strike was 
the main topic of conversation, of 
course. The president angrily denounced 
the employees for going out and re- 
ported that he and the other top execu- 
tives of the company had told repre- 
sentatives of the union responsible for 
the strike that their demands were out- 
rageous and would not be met. 


Board Reaction 


Confident of the soundness of his po- 
sition and righteous in his indignation, 
he was startled when the majority of the 
members of the board did not agree with 
him or support his views. After a sharp 
discussion of two or three hours the 
crestfallen president was instructed by 
the board to show a conciliatory attitude 
toward the striking employees and do all 
he could to compromise on the points at 
issue. Special emphasis was placed upon 
the desirability of getting management’s 
position clearly before the employees 
and the public, which meant that the 
press was to be given every cooperation. 

In the meantime, the gentlemen of the 
press had “ganged up” on the director 


of public relations. Having met with! 
nothing but rebuffs from all top exec. 
tives of the company, they turned t 
their young friend for information anj 
refused to let him escape. Ground as he 
was between the upper millstone of top 
management and the nether millstone o/ 
newspaper men, he fought gamely by’ 
lost. Finally the newspaper men wrun 
from him the admission that he had beep 
instructed by his president to tell then 
nothing and if they harassed him to tell 
them to mind their own business. They 
chortled with glee and hastened away,, 
each to his own editorial room. 


Who’s Folly? 


One can imagine the horror of the 
chastened president the next morning 
when he picked up the early paper and 
saw the blazing headline: “President 
Blank refuses to talk; tells newspaper ) 
to mind their own business!” Stormil 
he went to the phone and called the di. 
rector of public relations, who was cred- 
ited in the news columns with the infor. 
mation on which the headline was based. 
For fully five minutes he heaped impre. 
cations upon the defenseless head of 
that suffering individual. Didn’t he know 
better than to let the newspapers get to 
him? If he was so stupid as to let them 
reach him, why did he not give them 
some constructive story? Didn’t he know 
that telling them the president of the? 
company would not talk with them was 
folly? And the idea of saying that they 
should mind their own business! 

When the young man was finally able 
to get a word in he asked, “But, Mr. 
Blank, don’t you remember I tried to, 
get in to see you? I sent word in that} 
the newspaper men were after me and| 
asked you what I should tell them? You 
told me to tell them nothing? If they 
were not satisfied with that then tel 
them to mind their own business? You 


(Please Turn to Page 25) 
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LET’S LOOK 


By LEO M. 





AT PICTURES 


SOLOMON 


Tuscon, Arizona 


HERE IS MUCH TALK but little agree- 
‘Sous about pictures used as a means 
to publicity. So let’s get together upon 
what we mean when we talk about pub- 
licity pictures. 

A good publicity picture is basically 
a news picture — we will not try to de- 
fine the bad ones at this time. News pic- 
tures themselves fall into two main cate- 
gories; pictures that are self-sufficient 
and tell their own story with the aid of 
brief cut-lines and pictures that are il- 
lustrations for news stories. For the pur- 
poses of this discussion we will not limit 
the definition to pictures designed for 
newspaper use, but employ it to describe 
all pictures designed for publication as 
reading matter, as opposed to paid ad- 
vertising in any printed medium. And 
we do not limit news pictures to photo- 
graphs. Photos are our principal con- 
cern, but we should include drawings, 
sketches, maps, diagrams, paintings, 
etc., when we talk of news pictures. 

Except for the very important item 
of putting over your sponsor’s credit, 
either in the picture itself or in the cap- 
tion, procedure in making publicity pic- 
tures is much the same as that employed 
by editors in making news picture as- 
signments. Planning and arranging are 
required. Editors must plan and arrange 
their coverage of set events like political 
conventions, opera openings, sport e- 
vents, presidential inaugurations and the 
like. Even spot news coverage requires 
a degree of planning. Editors cannot 
know where a fire or a murder will oc- 
cur, but they can be ready with men at 
strategic spots for occurrences like floods 
and strike riots. 

Whether your goal is a single good 
picture or a feature layout, the basic 
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procedure is the same. First decide whe- 
ther you have a story that can be told 
in pictures, or that can be told better 
with pictures than without them. The 
still camera is a wonderful instrument, 
but it has its limitations. You may find 
that the verbal approach is best or that 
movies and television can do the job, 
but still pictures can’t. No one can give 
you a definite yardstick to measure such 
situations. Upon the basis of your ex- 
perience and the few guide posts we 
are setting up, you must appraise each 
situation. Don’t decide upon a picture 
approach unless that is the best way to 
do the job. 

Before deciding that pictures are to 
used, spend some time thinking out your 
publicity problem. Maybe your story can 
be told better with pictures or with the 
help of pictures. Maybe it cannot. We 
all know that pictures attract attention. 
More people will look at and remember 
a picture than will read the caption of 
an accompanying article. That’s fine. 
But will pictures tell your story in a 
given instance. If you get an attractive 
picture used, but it does not tell your 
story, you're right back where you 
started. Pictures can do many things. So 
can photographs, though there are limi- 
tations as compared with an artist’s work 
with pen, ink or paint. But not every 
topic or set of circumstances can be pic- 
tured or photographed successfully. If, 
though, we are concerned with news 
photographs primarily and other pic- 
tures next, we will agree that it’s some- 
times better to stick to words either 
spoken or written. 

But if you have decided that pictures 
are indicated for your job, let’s go ahead. 
One of the next decisions will be the 
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type of picture you want. First whether 
your pictures should tell the story or 
simply be illustrations. Next whether 
your pictorial medium will be photo- 
graphs, pen and ink or pencil sketches, 
full-dress paintings, graphs or diagrams. 


Depends on Product 


Whether your pictures will be illus- 
trations or feature layout type will de- 
pend upon the product you are market- 
ing. The border line is not sharp. Often 
it is difficult to decide where illustrations 
stop and news photos start. Roughly, 
pictures of individuals used to accom- 
pany announcements of new jobs, ap- 
pointments, assignments and annual re- 
ports are illustrations. So are most of 
the pictures used in newspapers and peri- 
odicals with items on the stage, movies, 
music and the like. The story is the 
thing. The picture usually is an eye catch- 
er or used to break up solid type to give 
pages a more attractive appearance. 
News pictures are those of actual events, 
political, sports, etc. For instance, the 
pictures of the leading singers with an 
article announcing the opening of the 
opera season would be illustrations. Pic- 
tures of crowds mobbed outside or 
crowding into the lobby or of celebrities 
at the performance would be news pic- 
tures, even if you consider the news of 
minor importance. 

Breaking down that definition of news 
pictures still further, roughly news pic- 
tures for publicity purposes fall into 
two classifications: spot news and fea- 
ture. There isn’t much you can do about 
spot news. Either something you are 
promoting is of immediate news impor- 
tance or it isn’t. If it is, you can help 
by notifying potentially interested pic- 
ture assignment editors, by being around 
to smooth the way for photographers, 
supply names, intercede when necessary 
to see they receive full cooperation from 
the person making the news. 


The feature type of assignment alloy; 
full play for your creative abilities, |) 
most feature jobs, you must be pictur 
assignment editor, picture editor, Cap. | 
tion writer and occasionally messenger, 
There is more work but there is mor 
satisfaction. You have a problem, and 
when you have solved it successfully you } 
know that you have done a good job, | 
Like all things connected with so in.| 
tangible a subject as news or publicity, 
there are factors outside your control, 
They are fewer in the feature pictur| 
treatment. Time and pressure of events} 
will affect your project, but not nearly: 
as much as they will the spot news or 
one-time shot at a story. 





| 
Features 


Because feature picture stories offer 
that challenge to your ability and be 
cause they offer a picture medium that ) 
can be employed most often for indus | 
trial, merchandising and other projects 
which do not permit a spot news ap. 
proach, we will devote this outline to 
features. It will be our purpose to name 
the types of feature picture stories, how 
to proceed in planning, making photo- 
graphs and marketing them. There will 
be no attempt to name specific publica. 
tions and their editors with hints as to 
their present requirements. Publications | 
change policies, so do editors. And pub- 
lications change editors as often as edi- ' 
tors change to other publications. The 
general market is all that we will tr 
to outline. For particulars, check when 
you are ready to market your feature | 
pictures. Keep in mind, of course, that | 
not every story or every picture will be } 
equally good for publications over a 
wide field. House organs will want one 
type of material, class and trade maga 
zines another, metropolitan magazines 
still another, with variations for weekly 
newspapers, magazines, periodicals, etc. 
Not only must your pictures be keyed 
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to the market you seek, but your cap- 
tions must reflect the same endeavor. 
Often even the type of picture copy is 
influenced by the market you seek. Glos- 
sy prints will do for some; others will 
want mats; still others, color; and a 
few may be sold more easily if you sub- 
mit large sized prints. 

When you decide that you have a pic- 
ture story, work out a shooting script. 
Determine what pictures you will need 
and what your finished pictures should 
show. Inspect the setting — factory, 
street or other place — so you will know 
the possibilities for making pictures. 


Safety Rules 


Safety rules are important. Be certain 
that your pictures do not give the ap- 
pearance of violating any precaution for 
workers’ well-being. If a machine has a 
guard, don’t remove it for a picture un- 
less it is quite evident that the machine 
is not in operation and that the guard 
was lifted to show otherwise hidden 
workings. Call attention to that in the 
caption so that there can be no misun- 
derstanding. Also make certain that safe- 
ty signs are not obscured, that fire ex- 
tinguishers are in place, that someone in 
the background is not smoking if smok- 
ing is forbidden, that cigarettes or cigar 
butts are not lying on the floor, that 
women workers near dangerous machin- 
ery are wearing hats, caps or other types 
of safety hair coverings and that both 
men and women at grinding machines 
and such wear goggles or other protec- 
tive devices. 

With everything else set, you are 
ready to engage a photographer and 
hire models, if they are needed. 

We cannot recommend the photog- 
rapher you should hire. That will de- 
pend largely on the job to be done and 
to a lesser extent on your budget. We 
can tell you some pit-falls to avoid. 
Don’t pinch pennies on photographic 
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hire. Within your appropriation get the 
best man available. Remember that the 
cost of photographic prints is the same 
whether they are made from an excellent 
or a very poor negative, but there is a 
great difference in the quality of those 
finished prints in direct relation to the 
quality of the original negatives. It costs 
as much to mail poor pictures as to mail 
good ones and all the other incidental 
costs are the same. 

Remember, too, that photographic ca- 
pacities are not constant over the whole 
range of the news picture field. Some 
cameramen do better with features, 
others have the quick reflexes for spot 
news assignments but lack the patience 
and pictorial feeling needed to get best 
results from static subjects. It will be 
your job to pick the photographer most 
expert in the type of assignment you 
want covered, just as the assignment 
editor for a magazine or newspaper se- 
lects the men he assigns to picture jobs. 


Assigning Photographer 


There are many types of picture stor- 
ies. Not all of them require hiring your 
own photographer. In some instances the 
story you are working on may be of 
paramount news importance, or you 
may convince editors that it is. Then 
they will assign their own photogra- 
phers. You may back that up with your 
own man where you will need pictures 
for follow-up use or to protect some 
publication or agency that isn’t able to 
assign a man to your story. We will put 
our major emphasis on those feature 
type assignments that require your own 
photographer and for which you must 
do the major portion of the editorial 
tasks ending with delivering finished 
captioned pictures or picture sequences 
to the picture desks. 

Sometimes even on feature jobs you 
may wish to consult editors and get them 
interested before you proceed to the pic- 
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ture shooting. That has its advantages 
and its disadvantages. You may find 
yourself obligated to hold a story ex- 
clusive for someone when it might be 
to your advantage to distribute it broad- 
cast. On the other hand sometimes this 
method makes for more interest and bet- 
ter play on the part of the publication 
using it. Also on occasion either the pub- 
lication will assign its own staffers with- 
out expense to you; or you, knowing 
particular requirements in advance, can 
limit your photography to just the pic- 
tures wanted. 


Planning the Script 


It is well when you plan your shoot- 
ing script to decide what you’re aiming 
at. By that I mean not only the story, 
but what you will do with it after it is 
finished. Think of the publication or the 
class of publications that you would 
want to use it. Obviously some stories are 
limited in interest to the trade or class 
press. Others might have general ap- 
peal. 

This article is concerned principally 
with still pictures. Don’t forget, though, 
that newsreels and television have a 
wide audience. Sometimes a feature 
story has possibilities for all these me- 
dia. Often it is better suited to one or 
another. There is no hard and fast rule 
to offer. Each story should be weighed 
on its merits. Then you can decide whe- 
ther to make your pitch for stills, mov- 
ies and television, or any part of them. 
Procedure is basically the same as with 
still pictures. Newsreels will shoot their 
own film if you can convince the assign- 
ment editor your story is worth cover- 
ing. If not, decide for yourself whether 
you are justified in hiring your own 
man to make a strip of movie film. 
Sometimes assignment editors will give 
you some indication of the possibilities 
in the latter course. They might tell you 
quite frankly that they are not inter- 


ested in the subject or express interest 


' 


and willingness to look at footage, { 
though at the time they will not have a | 
crew available for the time and place of | 
your story. Find out, too, whether they | 


must have sound or will settle for silent 
film into which they can dub their own 
sound. 


Television requirements are very sim. | 
ilar to those for the newsreels. If an | 


event is important enough, the networks 
will cover it for immediate telecasting, 
Otherwise, they will assign men with 
movie cameras to make footage or buy 
footage from the newsreels. We are not 
listing either the newsreels or the tele. 
vision outfits. Look them up whenever 
you have a story for their fields. Tele. 
vision is still far from coverage on a 
national basis. Newsreels are firmly en- 
trenched but the line of demarcation be. 
tween them and television is still in a 
state of flux. Any list with advice as to 
requirements would not be nation-wide 
and probably would be out-of-date be. 
fore it could be set into type. 


Editing 


ees 


ee 


After your picture story has been shot { 


and negatives or proof prints are deliy- 
ered to you, you will face the same edi- 
torial job of selection that the men on 
the picture desks of newspapers, syndi- 
cates and magazines face all the time. 
You must not only select the best photo- 
graph, but you must keep a balance in 
your selection so that some of your pic- 
tures will fit into one, two or three col- 
umns, without running too deep or too 
shallow. Some prints should be horizon- 
tal, others vertical. In most cases don’t 
crop your pictures too closely. Play up 
the best features of course, but leave a 
little air. Editors and layout artists need 
that when they find it necessary to con- 
vert conventional horizontal and _verti- 
cal oblongs into circles, ovals, squares 
and other shapes. 
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In ordering photographic prints, don’t 
overlook the impact of size. Most people, 
and editors are only people, are im- 
pressed by big pictures. A print 11x14 
inches has greater impact than an equal- 
ly good print only 8x10 inches. You can 
use bigness to good effect both by mak- 
ing larger than ordinary prints, when 
such procedure is warranted, and by 
blowing up the best features of your 
negatives on 8x10 inch prints. 


Captions 


The next step is the captioning of 
your photographs. I know we all like 
to see credits. Getting product or com- 
pany mention is the business of public- 
ity, but you'll get more and better men- 
tion by tactful methods. Mention your 
sponsor or product when that is the 
proper or logical thing to do. Leave out 
such mention in both main caption or 
individual cut-lines when it doesn’t be- 
long. In large measure try to write cap- 
tions as though the publications and not 
your client were paying the bills. Don’t 
try to slip over trade-names or other 
credits. Most editors can’t be fooled and 
it doesn’t pay to fool them at any time. 
If you put something over once you'll 
be suspected ever after. 

Sometimes I wonder whether it does 
the client as much good as he thinks, 
but clients like to see their names in 
print. So credits are a publicity prob- 
lem. Let’s put it that credits or, to be 
frank, plugs, are things the public rela- 
tions man writes in and editors take out. 
Experience indicates there is no uni- 
formity in the matter. What one editor 
considers an extraneous credit, another 
may deem an integral part of the story 
or caption. 

Here are some general observations. 
Newspapers as a whole are easier about 
credits than the press associations. Pic- 
ture syndicates vary, with feature lay- 
outs easiest for credits, spot-news-wired 
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pictures tougher, and the mat pages al- 
most impossible for most commercial 
credits because the type is an integral 
part of the mat and the only way to 
eliminate credits is to eliminate every- 
thing. 

On the other hand, a line that would 
be cut out in the body of a newspaper 
will run in the business, aviation or 
other specialized section. The name of a 
company or product is news and is so 
treated on the business pages, women’s 
pages and other departmental sections 
of most newspapers. The old-fashioned 
reading notice that ran a plug in direct 
relation to advertising space bought is 
out, but there is greater general news 
interest in industrial and business mat- 
ters that were not so widely printed 
thirty years ago. 


Captions Must Be 
Interesting and Professional 


Your captions should be interesting 
enough to sell your story to editors and 
ultimate readers and in form should be 
professional enough to run as-is in the 
medium to which it is submitted. Get 
facts and put meat into your story, but 
don’t get ponderous. Leads and heads 
are important. Handle them as you 
would if you were writing a news story. 
It is not necessary to mention things 
that are obvious in the picture; but 
don’t assume that everything in the pic- 
ture will be obvious. Mention those pic- 
ture facets that you think need such 
mention. I recommend the light touch, a 
play on words or a bit of quiet humor, 
unless either is out of place for a par- 
ticular story. Clever captions will not 
only get editors to read them but will 
make the folks who buy newspapers and 
magazines read your captions, too. That 
after al! is the aim of publicity. Getting 
clippings may impress your client, but 
producing pictures and captions that get 
(Please Turn to Page 36) 


THE WEATHERVANE 


Developments of the academic world which have value in public relations 
practice have already been outlined in THE WEATHERVANE by two leading authori. 
ties — by Hadley Cantril in the field of social psychology and by B. Haggott 
Beckhart in the matter of financial studies. I have asked Alfred McClung Lee to | 


present a similar approach to the field of sociology. ) 

Formerly Professor of Wayne University and Research Specialist at Wayne 
University Institute of Industrial Relations, Dr. Lee is now Professor at Brooklyn 
College of the City of New York. He is the author of numerous books and mono. 
graphs on sociology, communications, public opinion and propaganda. 


Georce Dickson SKINNER 





SOCIOLOGY FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS PRACTICE 


ay ETT 


By ALFRED McCLUNG LEE 


tm RECENTLY sociologists have 
done a very poor job of interpreting 
their findings to the “practical men of 
affairs.” As a result, those public rela- 
tions specialists who have learned some- 
thing of value from sociology are rela- 
tively few in number. 

Sociology is and will remain a con- 
troversial field as long as it maintains 
its dynamic as a developing science. As 
this would lead you to expect, its teach- 
ers in our colleges and universities in- 
clude a wide range of sorts — incompe- 
tents, confused neurotics, preachers of 
social gospels, would-be reformers, dull 
devotees of statistics-for-the-sake-of-sta- 
tistics, and also, increasingly, well- 
trained scientific sociologists. Only the 
scientific sociologists can make any sub- 
stantial contribution to public relations 
practice. I will not labor this point fur- 
ther. Like public relations, sociology 
must be judged in terms of its most com- 
petent and ethical practitioners if its po- 
tential is to receive adequate assessment. 

Another point also needs to be made 
at the outset with regard to the charac- 
ter of sociology and of social science 
generally today. All of the social sci- 
ences — anthropology, economics, poli- 
tical science, human geography, psy- 


chology, and sociology — are growing 
together and contributing heavily to one 
another. Graduate schools in our major 
universities require their doctoral can. 
didates to have a general grasp of so- 
cial science as well as special training 
in one or two fields or departments. The 
“growing edges” of social science are 
chiefly in the overlapping areas — those 
between sociology and anthropology, 
sociology and psychology, and sociology 
and economics in particular. Those dy- 
namic overlapping areas are called so- 
cial (or cultural) anthropology (or 
cross-cultural sociology), social psy- 
chology (or psychological sociology), 
and industrial sociology (or human re. | 
lations in industry, human engineering, 
or humanics). The basic tool of all such 
exciting new developments in sociology 
and related areas is the sample survey 
(or social survey, related to the market 
research survey, public opinion poll, 
and mass-observation survey). The fact 
that so many related terms must be | 
given for the sake of clarity and compre: | 
hensiveness is a further indication of 
the growing character of these areas. 
Professor William Graham Sumner 
offered the first course in sociology in 
any university in 1875 at Yale Univer- 
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sity. As a text, he used Herbert Spen- 
cers The Study of Sociology (New 
York, 1874). Two recent popular books 
are doing much to point to the substan- 
tial information on human relations 
which sociologists have built up during 
the 75 years since Spencer’s work was 
published in this country. These are 
Stuart Chase’s The Proper Study of 
Mankind (New York: Harpers, 1948) 
and Alexander H. Leighton’s very use- 
ful Human Relations in a Changing 
World (New York: E. P. Dutton, 1949). 


Certain older books are also still help- 
ful as sources for perspective and sound 
insights into the character of human so- 
ciety and social relations. Sumner’s own 
Folkways (Boston: Ginn, 1906) has 
been a major germinal work. Albert 
Galloway Keller’s popularization of his 
and Sumner’s researches, Man’s Rough 
Road (New Haven: Yale, 1932), has a 
timeless quality. Standard general texts 
for college undergraduates are the fol- 
lowing: E. T. Hiller, Social Relations 
and Structures (New York: Harpers, 
1947); Richard T. LaPiere, Sociology 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1946); Al- 
fred McClung Lee, Outline of the Prin- 
ciples of Sociology (New York: Barnes 
& Noble, 1946); R. M. Maclver and 
Charles H. Page, Society: An Introduc- 
tory Analysis (New York: Rinehart, 
1949); William F. Ogburn and Meyer 
F, Nimkoff, Sociology (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, 1948); and Pitirim A. Sor- 
okin, Society, Culture, and Personality: 
Their Structure and Dynamics (New 
York: Harpers, 1947). These are some 
of the more widely used titles in a very 
long list. 

From the standpoint of the public re- 
lations specialist, almost everything in- 
vestigated by sociologists has some pos- 
sible relevance to his work. Public rela- 
tions practice faces problems dealing 
with the character of society’s structure, 
especially of social classes; of how cus- 
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toms and culture generally change and 
can be changed; of social conflict, in- 
cluding riots, strikes, and wars; of mar- 
riage and the family; of intergroup dif- 
ferences; and of social control and man- 
ipulation. The bibliographies on these 
subjects, the contributions of sociolo- 
gists, are tremendous, and I shall men- 
tion merely a few outstanding titles in 
each area. 


Social Structure and Change 


What have sociologists discovered 
about society’s structure and especially 
about social classes? John W. McCon- 
nell, The Evolution of Social Classes 
(Washington: American Council on 
Public Affairs, 1942), gives a compre- 
hensive summary of social class theory 
and relates it to a New Haven case 
study. John Dollard, Caste and Class in 
a Southern Town (New York: Harpers, 
1949), describes white and Negro class 
structures and Negro-white relations in 
a Deep South town. August B. Hollings- 
head, Elmtown’s Youth: The Impact of 
Social Classes on Adolescents (New 
York: Wiley, 1949), and A. C. Kinsey, 
W. B. Pomeroy, and C. E. Martin, Sex- 
ual Behavior in the Human Male (Phil- 
adelphia: Saunders, 1948), both reveal 
vividly the extent to which people in 
different educational, occupational, and 
other social groups are conditioned to 
have different emotional and behavorial 
characteristics. Middletown and Middle- 
town in Transition, by Robert S. and 
Helen M. Lynd (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1929 and 1937), are still useful 
as keen analyses of how human beings 
organize themselves in a midwestern 
American city, what they believe, and 
how they react to changing conditions. 
More recently, the “Yankee City Series,” 
under the editorship of W. Lloyd War- 
ner (New Haven: Yale, 6 volumes, pub- 
lished beginning in 1941), has given an 
even more detailed account of a New 
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England city’s life. As a continuation of 
this interest, Warner, Marchia Meeker, 
and Kenneth Eells have published Social 
Class in America (Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates, 1949), a manual. 

In the literature of social change, Og- 
burn’s Social Change (New York: Vik- 
ing, 1922) is still widely read and quo- 
ted. In a similar class are F. Stuart 
Chapin’s Cultural Change (New York: 
Century, 1928) and Keller’s Societal 
Evolution (New York: Macmillan, 
1931). The literature on social change 
is summarized in Lee and Lee’s Social 
Problems in America (New York: Holt, 
1949). 


Mass Persuasion 


But public relations specialists must 
go beyond watching societal change and 
enter into its processes. Their clients and 
employers want to know when they 
should adjust to changing conditions 
and when conditions can be manipu- 
lated. Important work is being done on 
such problems in the Department of 
Social Relations at Harvard, the Bureau 
of Applied Social Research at Colum- 
bia, the Institute for Social Research at 
Michigan (Ann Arbor), and the Nation- 
al Opinion Research Center at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Representative of the 
talent that is going into such efforts is 
the four-volume series of Studies in 
Social Psychology in World War II by 
an outstanding group of psychologists 
and sociologists headed by Samuel A. 
Stouffer (Princeton, 1949). This series 
reports on studies made of the American 
soldiers during the war, including ex- 
periments with various mass-communi- 
cations media used to educate and con- 
dition them. Other examples are Robert 
K. Merton’s Mass Persuasion: The So- 
cial Psychology of a War Bond Drive 
(New York: Harpers, 1946) and P. F. 
Lazarsfeld and others’ The People’s 
Choice: How the Voter Makes Up His 


Mind in a Presidential Campaign (New 
York: Columbia, 1948). Rensis Likert’s 
studies of the social psychological as. 
pects of business conditions are appear. 
ing periodically in the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin. 

In certain special problem fields, so. 
ciologists have carried on noteworthy 
specialized research. Without becoming 
too detailed, I can refer to the work on 
industrial sociology by E. Wight Bakke, 
Wilbert E. Moore, and Warner, and that 
on social conflicts, especially strikes, 
riots, and wars, by Maurice Rea Davie, 
Lee, Charles S. Johnson, Willard Waller, 
and Warner. Waller also wrote the two 
notable works, The Old Love and the 
New (New York: Liveright, 1930), and 
The Family: A Dynamic Inter pretation 
(New York: Dryden, 1938). Adequate 
recent summaries of sociological, psy- 
chological, and psychiatric findings are 
Joseph Kirk Folsom’s The Family and 
Democratic Society (New York: Wiley, 
1943) and Francis E. Merrill and An- 
drew G. Truxal’s The Family in Ameri- 
can Culture (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1947). 





In the field of race relations, Gunnar | 
Myrdal’s The American Dilemma (New | 
York: Harpers, 2 volumes, 1944) has | 


received wide attention, but there are 
other important books by sociologists. 
Johnson’s Patterns of Negro Segrega- 
tion (New York: Harpers, 1943) and E. 


Franklin Frazier’s The Negro in the | 
United States (New York: Macmillan, 


1949) are recent comprehensive treat- 
ments by eminent Negro sociologists. 
Arnold M. Rose’s The Negro in America 
(New York: Harpers, 1948) is a con- 
densation of Myrdal’s huge work, pre- 
pared by one of Myrdal’s principal as- 
sistants. St. Clair Drake and Horace R. 
Cayton preesnt in Black Metropolis (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1945) a chal- 
lenging picture of Negro life in Chicago. 

In such a huge and fast-growing field 
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as sociology, suggested bibliography 
could wind on and on, but the foregoing 
gives something of the sweep. In inter- 
personal relations, intergroup relations, 
propaganda, communications, social 
structure, family life, and social change 
— all fields of concern at one time or 
another to a public relations specialist 
in his professional practice — sociolo- 
gists have been at work over a period of 
years. What they have to say may at first 
glance appear “academic,” “too theor- 
etical.” or just “unrealistic,” and some 
of it may still appear to be such after 
many a glance and some real study. But 
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the well-trained scientific sociologists 
who are coming to dominate the field 
more and more have a great deal to of- 
fer which needs to be translated into in- 
formational and action memos to the 
employers and clients of public relations 
specialists. The current numbers of the 
American Sociological Review, Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, and Social 
Forces bring new, sometimes startling, 
and sometimes useful perspectives and 
insights which are worth looking into. 
Public relations specialists are recogniz- 
ing the value of this searching and trans- 
lating job and are doing more of it. 





PR at the Board of Directors Level 


(Continued from Page 16) 


said you would talk to them when you 
were ready to do so and not before? 
Your secretary made it very plain that 
I was to do exactly what you said.” The 
president fussed and fumed but there 
was nothing he could do about it. 
There is still another and in a sense a 
more difficult barrier to be overcome in 
establishing sound public relations 
through the board of directors. It is the 
indefensible tendency on the part of ar- 
rogant top executives in some companies 
to look upon the board with ill con- 
cealed contempt. According to these su- 
perior persons, the board does not a- 
mount to anything. It is only a necessary 
legal device to be tolerated and used as 
best suits the needs of the executives. 
Members of the public relations depart- 
ment are prohibited from establishing 
contact with and serving directors for 
the reason that such an effort would be 
a waste of time and money. The one and 
only function of board members is to 
attend meetings, perform the few modest 
duties they are instructed to perform, 
and keep themselves out of the way of 
executives who are running the company. 
It is a happy thought that such unde- 


sirable situations are decidedly in the 
minority among corporations in this 
country. But we need not blind ourselves 
that too many of that kind do exist. 

It is a testimonial to the honesty, de- 
cency and sound judgment of the great 
rank and file of top management offi- 
cials, executives, and directors that on 
the whole these all-important forces in 
scientific management work amicably 
and constructively together. To this fact 
is attributable in no small measure the 
outstanding achievements which the 
great corporations of this nation have to 
their credit. The management function 
is vital in modern corporate affairs. The 
public relations function is coming to be 
recognized as one of the necessary aids 
in this process. The board member and 
the public relations man have much in 
common, and they have much to con- 
tribute to each other in promoting the 
welfare of the corporation they jointly 
serve. It is a promising development to 
see them moving more closely together; 
it is heartening to think of what they, 
working in close and harmonious co- 
operation, can contribute in the future to 
an increase in management efficiency. 





DROUTH AT THE GRASSROOTS? 


Community Relations Aspects of National Campaigns 


By ROBERT A. WILLIER 
Robert A. Willier & Associates, St. Louis 


M* NATIONAL CAMPAIGNS involving 
public relations now follow a fair- 
ly well defined pattern. The grand strat- 
egy is determined on a stratospheric 
plane where decisions are rendered as to 
media, cost, timing, emphasis, slogans 
and organization. 

From there on these campaigns be- 
come tactical operations, executed at the 
grassroots level. This level of tactical 
operation — the local community — 
holds within its power the means of pro- 
ducing desired results or of nullifying 
the most brilliantly conceived strategy. 
It is important, therefore, that we give 
careful consideration to the community 
relations aspects of national campaigns. 

In addition, in my judgment of the 
situation, the time is fast approaching 
when the public relations profession 
must seriously consider ways to train 
more qualified public relations tacticians 
at the community level so as to insure 
the success of top-level public relations 
strategy. 

Let us look briefly at some of the 
local aspects of national campaigns in 





Born in the Missouri Ozarks, newspaper 
trained Bob Willier taught journalism in 
two universities, became advertising and 
public relations director of the Wabash 
Railroad. Now Lieutenant Colonel, Army 
Reserve, he served four years in World 
War Il, was awarded the Legion of Merit. 
His grassroots program of public relations 
for the advertising profession, started in 
1939, mushroomed into a national cam- 
paign, became the pattern for post-war 
effort in this field. Experienced in many 

ti in transportation, in- 
dustry, ie ‘and other fields, he and 
his firm have also worked extensively at 
local, state and regional levels. 
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four fields: politics, government, social 
service, and industry. 


Politics 


Five presidential elections since 1930 | 


have demonstrated the effectiveness of 
the grassroots approach. This does not 
refer to political issues but rather to the 
tactical aspects of the national cam- 
paigns — the organization of the lowest 
common political denominator, the pre- 
cinct, and the power exerted by this 
voting force throughout the nation. 

Yes, some of the elections have been 
close, but when the chips were down the 
consistently winning party stayed in the 
White House and the loser was paying 
for a lot of national promotion which 
failed because of tactical weakness at the 
community level. 

Why did Wendell Willkie gain such a 
large popular vote against the master 
politician Roosevelt? Re-read the record 
of Willkie’s travels up and down the 
land, his talks at whistle-stops, his will- 
ingness, even without much party sup- 
port, to carry his message to the grass- 
roots. People in small communities, 
many for the first and last time, became 
enthusiastic workers to help elect Will- 
kie. Their voluntary organization work 
came too little, too late, but the stirrings 
at the Republican grassroots were more 
evident then than any time since. 

To stir the “opposition” political 
grassroots again, it is going to take what 
the New England farmers call a “sulk- 
ing rain” — a slow, steady downpour 
that penetrates deep and spreads wide, 
that has a long-lasting effect, that is 
evenly spread over great areas. Big 
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drops of rain, driven by a lot of wind, 
may make a great noise and a flash im- 
pression but generally prove of little 


benefit. 
Government 


We are all familiar with national cam- 
paigns conducted by governmental agen- 
cies, — “Buy War Bonds,” “Hire the 
Handicapped,” “Use Air Mail,” “Save 
Our Forests,” plus literally thousands of 
others which, without slogans, are in- 
tended to sell such ideas as farm subsi- 
dies, the Marshall Plan, social security, 
TVA, MVA, and so on. 

The tactics of the government in the 
sale of war bonds may be studied pro- 
fitably by anyone who seriously wishes 
to discover the “secrets” of making a 
national campaign effective at the com- 
munity level. 

Some say government agencies do a 
poor job of community relations, that 
their efforts are somewhat superficial, 
that they need the help of outside pub- 
lic relations people. The record, how- 
ever, speaks for itself. Good or bad, 
these agencies have gained sufficient sup- 
port for national programs that our gov- 
ernment, with majority public approval, 
has grown and expanded until it has 
become the largest business in this coun- 
try, if not in the world. 

Where has this support been engen- 
dered? How many farmers would give 
up subsidies? How many elderly people 
would give up old age pensions? How 
many sugar beet growers would give up 
high tariff? How many laborers would 
give up unemployment compensation? 
How many poorly housed would give up 
public housing? 

The public trough is deep and wide 
and it extends into every crossroads 
community in the nation. To it comes 
not only the politician but the house- 
wife, the farmer, business man, laborer, 
— yes, nearly every strata of our so- 
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ciety, sold, at their own individual door- 
step, on some national idea or policy 
which is, to them, desirable. 

If there are those, and I number my- 
self among this group, who feel that 
certain of these national policies inevit- 
ably will undermine our way of life and 
produce suicidal national socialism, 
there is but one place where counter- 
acting education, influence and informa- 
tion can possibly produce results — the 
local community, the grassroots level. 


Social Service 


In this field we find a paradoxical and 
potentially dangerous situation. 

The dollar volume of returns on na- 
tional campaigns have been steadily in- 
creasing but there has not been a pro- 
portionate increase in the knowledge, 
understanding and appreciation of the 
general public as to the basic needs or 
the operations of agencies soliciting the 
funds. The pressure of many campaigns 
is causing a growing interest in local 
community control over both the raising 
of funds and the distribution of monies 
so obtained. 

“Federated fund raising” may be a 
very small straw in the wind but the 
idea back of this plan is a realistic dan- 
ger to the needs and objectives of worth- 
while national groups in social service. 
Particularly is this true when it is real- 
ized that the idea stems from an absence 
of knowledge; that it is being fed on 
some theoretical assumptions, and that 
its promotion is taking full advantage 
of the divide and conquer attack. 

The following conclusions are pro- 
posed for consideration in the commu- 
nity relations effort of social welfare 
agencies: 

First, trained public relations service 
is needed on the state level as a year- 
round operation to provide local sup- 
port for activities of the national agency. 

Second, continuous education is need- 
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ed at the community level to set the 
stage for national campaigns. 

Third, close liaison is needed between 
a national headquarters and state or dis- 
trict public relations groups in matters 
of policy affecting the public, in news 
releases and in campaign planning. 

Fourth, the counteracting of federated 
fund raising or, ultimately, tax sup- 
ported bureaus replacing agencies now 
supported by voluntary contributions, 
requires a consolidated, coordinated op- 
position program, sponsored by national 
agencies at the community level. Local 
writers, local news commentators, local 
civic groups, local industry, local medi- 
cal and social agencies will need to be 
given facts and figures in justification 
of the present system and in opposition 
to theoretical advantages of the proposed 
system. 

Considerable headway is being made 
on some of the above points. We see 
more and more evidence of local year- 
round public relations service. And, too, 
we see a greater emphasis being placed 
upon the many facets of public relations 
rather than the one of publicity. 


Industry 


Much that has been said about cam- 
paigns in politics, government and social 
service applies equally to national cam- 
paigns (other than product sales) in 
business and industry. Nation-wide, in- 
dustry-wide associations realize the dif- 
ficulty of achieving results at the com- 
munity level, whereas members have al- 
ways seemed impressed by the appear- 
ance of material in national media. 

There are, however, far too many ex- 
amples of national campaigns which 
failed because the cake turned out to 
be all icing — fine coverage in national 
publications but nothing at the working, 
community level. 

It should not be inferred that cam- 
paigns do not justify the use of national 


y 


media. Certainly, to provide the back. 
drop of attention and national interest, | 
the use of such media is mandatory. But | 
the point is that it is in each local com. 
munity where the “leg work” must be | 
done. Here the dimes grow into dollars: 
here individual approval or disapproval 
grows inio the powerful weapon of pub. 
lic opinion. 


Some Weaknesses 


To reach each community with effec. | 
tive public relations for a national cam. 
paign is, perhaps, one of the most diff. 


cult of public relations assignments, | 


Greatest weakness is in the field of per. 
sonnel, lack of men and women trained 
in public relations work. For years the 
local job has fallen to an already over- 
burdened administrative officer, to some 
kind-hearted volunteer, to a_ straight 
news writer possibly from a local paper, 


— 


or to an out-and-out promoter to whom | 


the “fast buck” is infinitely more impor. 
tant than the campaign objectives. 
Another. important weakness is the 


lack of an instrument to stimulate indi- ' 


vidual action by each member of a bus- 
iness organization. While business men 
admit the importance, for example, of 
an open house event or plant tours, how 
many have actually sponsored these ac- 
tivities in their own shops? What is the 
weapon to hold over the head of a dues- 


— 


aying member to get him to carry his ' 
paying £ J 


local lead in a national campaign? 

It has been my experience through 
serving both individual firms and indus- 
trial associations, that a company which 


has its own good public relations pro- { 


gram and recognizes its civic responsi- 
bility, also will recognize its responsi- 
bility in helping to carry out a national 
campaign. 

There is no easy solution of this whole 
problem. Primarily the answer appears 
to be educational, — a long-range pro- 
gram for training qualified local public 
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relations personnel; clinics, meetings, 
printed pieces to build general knowl- 
edge of public relations and the impor- 
tance of the work of public relations 
men and women. As personnel and facil- 
ities become available at the community 
level, many changes in methods can fol- 
low. The “local angle” can be given the 
importance which we know it deserves. 
Ultimately, the cooperation, rather 
than competition, of business groups and 
associations will be required for inten- 
sive grassroots effort in a field such as 
economic education. Without harm to 
their memberships or prestige, such 
groups might develop an informal “com- 
bined chiefs of public relations staff” 
for national campaigns in this field. 
They could channel their efforts through 
state industrial associations to the local 
communities where members normally 
hold membership in a civic organization. 
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We are experimenting with this co- 
operative effort in Missouri, where the 
state-wide Associated Industries is spear- 
heading the formation of local commu- 
nity relations committees. The associa- 
tion is leaning heavily upon resources 
of both the U.S.C. of C. and the NAM, 
while providing the local chambers with 
guidance and assistance. 

National problems on which there is 
common agreement as to the need of 
educational public relations programs— 
taxation, government spending, social- 
ized medicine, nationalization — these 
and many more lend themselves to co- 
operative efforts which would provide 
the “sulking rain” needed at the com- 
munity level. 

The drouth at the grassroots can be 
ended, not overnight, but eventually, if 
we accept the challenge of the organiza- 
tion planning and cooperation required. 





Found: The Public Relations Hero 
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periences, you will be depriving your- 
self of the aid of these spiritual laws and 
seriously impairing your possibilities of 
survival on the higher planes of being.” 

Sherman’s point, of course, was that 
you create your own life after death and 
that it is very real. It is not necessary 
here to expand that theory. Our profes- 
sion can do well to concern itself now 
with the other implications this man’s 
statements have made. It is a great and 
noble challenge to the sincere public 
relations practitioner, who takes very 
his job of improving human 
relations. Like the medico, we can in 
many cases only prescribe, leaving our 
clients and those whose lives we wish to 
improve to their own destiny. Persons 
react toward the words and actions of 
others in either of two ways — good or 
bad — depending on how their Souls 


seriously 





have developed. Remember, our task is 
Soul development. 

Knowing the powerful forces with 
which we have to deal, and the utter 
depths or boundless heights of human 
relations we can make others reach, it 
behooves us to approach our chosen task 
with reverence and respect for the Souls 
with whom we must work. Charles H. 
Manion, vice president of the Follansbee 
Steel Corporation, gives us our stimulus 
when he says, “I am still one of those 
folks who believe that the individual 
man is the biggest, most important and 
most sacred mortal item in the make-up 
of the universe.” 

Forming mass public opinion is not 
the full answer. Rather, as someone sug- 
gested, the use of the precinct system of 
touching a Soul at a time will be our 
greatest contribution to the much sought 
“Peace on earth, goodwill toward men.” 





JOB SECURITY, THEME OF RAILWAY 
EXPRESS PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 


By ALFRED F. HALL 


Assistant to Vice President, Employe and Public Relations, Railway Express Agency 





D* IN AND DAY OUT at 23,000 offices, 
located principally at railroad sta- 
tions, in communities large and small 
from coast to coast and border to bor- 
der, there are representatives of the Rail- 
way Express Agency, who accept and 
deliver express shipments for the busi- 
nessman, housewife, hospital and the 
many others who have occasion to ship 
or receive packages. For a service or- 
ganization of this type and scope the 
need for good relations with the public 
is obvious. Although the agency’s rela- 
tionship with the public in the past may 
have been known by other names, or no 
name at all, in the industry’s 110 years 
of existence, the express agent has al- 
ways been a prominent figure in his 
community. Company reputation to a 
great degree has rested in his hands, for 
to the public he is the company. Busi- 
ness activity in the express office has 
long been regarded, in many communi- 
ties, as a barometer of local business 
conditions and is published monthly in 
Chamber of Commerce publications. By 
the same token fluctuations of employ- 
ment at the express office upward or 
downward are noticed immediately, not 
necessarily because of the actual number 
employed, but as an added indication 
of the trend of the times. 

Express agents, employes and higher 
officials are often members of school 
boards, town boards (several are may- 
ors of their communities), are usually 
identified with community drives, are 
active church members and represented 
in the membership of Rotary or other 
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service organizations. While these activi. 
ties are purely voluntary they are, of 
course, supported and encouraged as , 
matter of company pelicy. i 

At the present time the express agency 
is placing more emphasis on its manage. 
ment-employe relationships than ever 
before and, as recently as September, all 
public and internal relations were placed 
under the direction of Albert M. Har. 
tung, Vice President, Personnel, since 
1938, but who will hereafter assume 
broadened respensibilities as Vice Pres. 
ident, Personnel and Public Relations, 
At present a nationwide series of man. 
agement-employe meetings are being | 
held at which express officials, employes | 
and representatives of the employe labor } 
organizations participate. The accent of | 
the meetings is “Job Security and In. | 
creased Employment Through Increased | 
Business.” | 

During the last two years, due to the | 
rising cost spiral of everything from | 
wages to paper clips, the express agency | 
was obliged to request permission foun | 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to | 
raise its rates, which permission was | 
granted. It knew full well that some of | 
its business would be diverted to other 
competitive forms of transportation, ' 
chiefly Parcel Post, and that less busi: 
ness would mean less employment. As it 
is not unusual for expressmen to be of 
the second and third generation in the 
industry and as Fifty Year Awards are 
presented on the average of four times 
month, the subject of job security is of 
real importance. Although the company 
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yses a great deal of modern package 
handling machinery in the large termi- 
nals and transfer points and _ utilizes 
other mechanical aides of many descrip- 
tions, it is primarily an organization of 
individuals. Their welfare, work per- 
formance, company attitude and rela- 
tions with the public are vitally impor- 
tant in the day-to-day operation of the 
business. 


Management-Employe 
Meetings Being Held Nationwide 


To increase business, or to recapture 
the business that has been diverted, ex- 


| press service must be maintained at a 


high level and improved wherever pos- 
sible. But it must also be sold to the 
public. The full force of the 60,000 ex- 
press employes has been called into ac- 
tion to accomplish these objectives no 
matter what their position. To acquaint 
all employes with the current situation 
and to enlist their enthusiasm and co- 
operation, a series of nationwide meet- 
ings is now being held and being re- 
ceived with great success. It has been re- 
ported that many expressmen and their 
families interrupted their vacations to 
drive into town for the meetings and de- 
parted afterwards to complete their hol- 


| idays. 


Keynoting the theme of the meetings, 


| the following is quoted from the talk 


of A. L. Hammell, President, to the 


| 5,000 employes in the Metropolitan New 
' York area, who were accommodated in 


six luncheon and dinner meetings in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Commodore 
Hotel. He described the meeting as “one 
of a series of many being held today, 
launching simultaneously and on a na- 
tionwide basis our program of creating 
greater coordination of effort in the 
Railway Express organization. Through 
it we expect to build job security and 
greater employment, realizing that by 
following such an aggressive policy, we 
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can maintain our position in today’s 
highly competitive transportation mar- 
ket.” 

In welcoming the labor representa- 
tives, who were guests and invited to 
participate, he said, “The mutuality of 
interest is so compelling that we have 
felt all along that we would have their 
splendid cooperation and their presence 
here today is evidence of their vision.” 

Mr. C. L. Dennis, Grand Lodge Super- 
visor of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks, replied, “I think that the em- 
ployes and management both have rights 
and both have their obligations. Anyone 
who has a right, likewise has an obliga- 
tion and a responsibility. Management 
has its rights, obligations and responsi- 
bilities and everyone of the employes 
who are part of the express industry 
likewise have their obligations and re- 
sponsibilities — 

“We hope that each and every one of 
the members of your organization will 
do everything in his power to retain ex- 
press business, handle it properly, han- 
dle it ably and we feel that by doing so 
you will be merely creating security for 
yourselves and your families. 

“Let us realize that the healthier an 
industry is in which we work, the better 
our chances are of enjoying a healthy 
and continuous standard of living, be- 
cause we have chosen this industry to 
be our occupation in life.” 


Master Plan For All Meetings 


In order to insure uniformity for the 
many meetings, a master plan was 
drawn up and distributed well in ad- 
vance of the starting date. 

The title of the plan “Let’s Look 
Ahead” is followed by a subtitle “Ob- 
jective — Increased Business — Job 
Security through Planned Performance.” 
The foreword states briefly the objec- 
tives, the manner of launching the key- 
note meetings to be held by vice presi- 
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dents and attended by general managers, 
superintendents and employes in all 
other positions located in the area. It 
states specifically that representatives of 
the employes brotherhoods be invited to 
attend and to participate in all meetings. 
Follow-through meetings to be held by 
general managers and other officials at 
the smaller points are planned on the 
same pattern providing a uniformity in 
the message at small meetings as well 
as large. 


Attendance Voluntary 


Attendance at the meetings is purely 
voluntary and on the employe’s own 
time. At the luncheon or dinner affairs 
which of course are at no cost to the 
employe, there is some entertainment, 
such as group singing, glee clubs or 
“barber shop” harmony, which usually 
is provided by employe talent. There are 
other matters discussed in the foreword 
such as the choice of a chairman, plan- 
ning according to the physical charac- 
teristics of the meeting place and other 
pointers to provide a comfortable and 
interesting atmosphere. 

There are two main parts to the plan, 
the first being for the keynote and larger 
meetings and the second for meetings at 
the smaller places. 

Part I opens up with the chairman’s 
remarks, supported by two large charts, 
exposed at the proper moment which 
show the direct relationship between the 
number of shipments handled by the 
company and the number of employes, 
or available jobs. As the sessions, in- 
cluding the meal period, take only two 
and a half hours, the chairman is cau- 
tioned to confine his remarks to the pur- 
pose of the meeting. 

There are six units of material for 
talks to be delivered by the main speaker 
and the other. The labor representatives 
of course supply their own material. 
“Better Employe Understanding of His 


Company” is the subject of what hap. 
pens to the express dollar. Ten slides 
are used to punctuate the points on 
this subject starting with 54c for wages 
and commissions and continuing with 
retirement and unemployment insurance, 
rents, upkeep of the physical facilities 
and equipment followed by three slides 
on the subject of loss and damage which 
rises or falls in direct proportion to the 
manner in which employes handle ship- 
ments. 

Unlike most other organizations, there 
is no discussion of “Profit” and where — 
it goes, but there is a category of some. “qT 
what similar nature known as “Express ™ : 

i - 5 yt 
Privilege Payments” to the railroads, Mee 
After all the express agency’s expenses . 
are paid, the balance of the gross in- 
come goes to the railroads for the serv- talk 
ices they perform in transporting ex- cll 
press in their cars or special trains, use nto 
of their facilities and premises and many Cos 
other services. There has been a tenden- isis 
cy on the part of some employes to re- a 
gard these payments simply as profit for slid 
the railroads because they own the com. | 
pany. Slides Nos. 9 and 10 explain pay-| J; 
ments to the railroad as the same thing, 
as paying your fare as a passenger —' 
“There’s no such thing as a free ride.” 

Slides are interrupted here and lights} 
turned up to emphasize the fact that ae- 
tive participation in getting business is 
the foundation stone for assuring a more 
substantial future and the only way to} 
achieve that goal is through the collec.’ 
tive effort of every employe in the or 
ganization. 
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What Can Be Done About It? 


i 
] 
The next series of slides illustrate — 
swers to the question “What can be done 
about it?” These cover the contacting] 
and recording of prospects and former | 
shippers, reporting them on a_ form| 
£3024 and thus qualifying for mem 
bership in the “3024 Clubs” which have 
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been organized nationwide. Others are 
on the subject of giving dependable 
service so that there will always be 
something to sell, and boosting the com- 
pany to friends, acquaintances and, of 
course, to customers and prospects. 
Other units are “Why the rate adjust- 
ments?” with pertinent facts on that 
subject and comparisons of express rate 
increases with increased costs in the 
home. “What is competition?” reviews 
the competitive situation. These subjects 


» there may be covered by individual speakers 


where or can be included in the other talks. 
Some: The action-for-sales talk is supported 
xpress 


by ten slides and the subject is “How to 
Meet Competition.” These include the 
importance of having a complete know!- 
edge of the services offered, ability to 
talk about them, advantages of express 
over othere services and fitting them 
into the shipping needs of the prospect. 
Courtesy, helpfulness and the impor- 
tance of giving the type of service rep- 
resented are the subjects of the other 
slides. 
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n pay.| 
- thing | ; 
ver —! “What increased traffic means to em- 
ide.” | ployment” is the title of unit +5. This 

lights part of the program can be localized ef- 
at ac. fectively by studying what is needed 
ess js, here in the way of increased business 
' to stabilize employment and bring back 


Increased Traffic and Employment 
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rect appeal is made for everyone at the 
meeting to lend fullest support to the 
program and its objectives. 

“Your place in the field of transpor- 
tation” is the subject of unit #6. Here 
the traditions of the express industry are 
reviewed briefly, the necessity for coor- 
dination of effort, proper conduct of 
business every day and a short restate- 
ment of the objectives winding up on 
the note that “It can be done and we 
alone are the people who can do it.” 

There are pamphlets available after 
the meeting to take home which deal 
with knowing competition and an in- 
spirational message on “It can be done.” 


Follow Through Meetings 


Part II of the program is a detailed 
outline of the follow-through shorter 
and smaller meetings which will be lo- 
calized. A specified subject or part of 
the service will be discussed each month 
and suggested general subjects are in- 
cluded in the outline. 

To date results of the meetings indi- 
cate a clearer understanding of the aims 
of the company, an increased awareness 
and satisfying realization of the impor- 
tance of every individual and his job. 
There seems to be a greater sense of 
inter-dependability and one of mutual 
responsibility to each other in the com- 
mon interest of creating job security 
through joint effort and enthusiasm. 





aa _ furloughed friends to the payroll. A di- 
collee-# 
he or: 
f “Pressures upon management are changing and the criteria of 
it? success are altering. With shorter hours of work, less expenditure of 
physical effort and more leisure time, a worker demand is building 
te a for greater means of self-development, better education, better use of 
> done leisure, greater recognition of cultural values and—most of all— 
acing | greater job satisfaction. The changing situation demands at least the 
a same high order of management skill in human relations that has 
0 
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been displayed in the past in the development of physical resources.” 
LawreENceE A. AppLey, President 
American Management Association 


Book Keutews | 


DECADENCE 
Reviewed by Prof. S. B. Gould, Boston University 
School of Public Relations. 
perm from the functions of philos- 
ophy in our contemporary world to 
a consideration and rejection of several 
definitions of decadence, Dr. Joad ar- 
rives during the first half of this absorb- 
ing and thought-provoking book at an 
acceptable definition. From this point of 
vantage he scrutinizes several aspects of 
our present society, including literature, 
politics, and the tendency toward spe- 
cialization, indicating the decadent 
symptoms in each and concluding with a 
series of speculations upon the future. 
Dr. Joad’s definition of decadence, ar- 
rived at most skillfully and with pains- 
taking care, stresses “a preoccupation 
with the self and its experiences” or a 
“dropping of the object,” the object in 
this instance being aesthetic, moral, and 
religious values. He feels that our gener- 
ation shows many signs of valuing ex- 
perience for its own sake, as, for exam- 
ple, in our purely scientific approach to 
the development of all sorts of machines. 
Dr. Joad is therefore rightly troubled 
as to the eventualities we face, and in his 
chapter called “Speculations” he sets 
forth some of these, even suggesting that 
we may be participating in a brief inter- 
lude in the evolutionary process from 
animal to insects if this decadent “drop- 
ping of the object” continues and man 
sees none of the true purposes of living. 
One of the most inviting characteris- 
tics of Dr. Joad’s philosophical inquiry 
is the simple and logical clarity with 
which his argument is stated. Indeed, he 
even takes writers on philosophy to task 
for deliberately using technical language 
so that the ordinary mortal cannot un- 
derstand it, for avoiding any application 
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of philosophy to current moral and poli. 
tical problems, and for failing to writ 
about non-philosophical topics. Since he 
himself has achieved the complete op. 
posite of all these in his most recent 
work, he places himself in the category 
of a “philosophical vulgarisateur,” as he 
terms it; and in so doing he has created 
a volume as readable as it is valuable, 
More books on topics such as these. 
written in the language of the people) 
would do much to bring us at close grips 
with this generation’s most fundamental 
problems. (DECADENCE: A Philosophical 
Inquiry, by C. E. M. Joad, Philosophi! 
cal Library, Inc. 430 pp. — $4.75.) | 


AFTER THE WHISTLE BLOWS 


The administration of industrial recre 
ation programs — its problems and so. 
lutions — is covered in this volume in) 
a detailed discussion of programs, aé. 
vantages and disadvantages of central: 
ized programs, the four phases of indus 
trial recreation, organization and re) 
sponsibilities, internal organization o 
the plant, finances, activities, facilities 
leaders, public relations and publicity,’ 
unions. It presents an analysis of leisure’ 
time, safety, gambling in factories, ac 
tual case histories, and reports and sche } 
dules — as well as the history and tradi. 
tion of industrial recreation. (AFTE 
THE WHIsTLE BLows by Jack Peetrill.' 
The William-Frederick Press, 351 pp. 
— $10.00.) 


MAKERS OF THE MODERN MIND) 


Eleven men, claims the author, have 
had the most critical influence in shap 
ing the minds of men as we find ther 
today, and it is these influences whid 
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the author explains and analyzes. In- world is what it seems, or even whether 
cluded are Luther, Calvin, Descartes, they have minds. Neill’s exposition and 
Locke, Newton, Rousseau, Kant, Bent- analysis can help one understand how 
ham, Darwin, Marx, and Freud. He ob- the modern mind has been affected and 
serves, as does philosopher Joad in his developed, as well as comprehend more 
Decadence, that never before in history readily how it works in this our day. 
have men known so much about somany (MAKERS OF THE MoperN MiInp by 
things, yet have become so confused on Thomas P. Neill. The Bruce Publishing 
such basic questions as whether the Co., 391 pp. + XI — $3.75.) 


POSTINGS 


HE By-laws of the Society require that applications for membership be posted 
Ts least 30 days before they are submitted to the Board of Directors or to the 
Executive Committee for approval. Active members desiring to comment on the 
following applicants should write the Eligibility Committee, Public Relations 
Society of America, Inc., 525 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. 





ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 
HALL, ARTHUR P.—Director of Public Relations and Advertising, Aluminum 


Company of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. Sponsors: Samuel Fuson and Howard 
Chase. 


MASANI, M. R.—Executive Head of Public Relations Department, Messrs. Tata 
Sons Limited and Tata Industries, Limited, Bombay, India. Sponsors: Joseph 


E. Boyle and Leo F. Baron. 
e 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 


CLARKE, JACK WELLS—Assistant to the Chairman of the Board, Lion Oil Com- 
pany, El Dorado, Ark. Sponsors: Fred Eldean and Conger Reynolds. 


ASSOCIATE TO ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


McKEE, JAMES E., JR.—Director of Community Relations, Monsanto Chemical 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 





CORRECTION 
Through an error in the September issue, Mr. John H. O’connell’s name was 
improperly posted. The proper listing should have read: 


O’Connell, John H.—Public Relations Director, ATF Incorporated, Elizabeth, 
N. J. Sponsors: Richard H. Bailey and Buell A. Patterson. 

















reader interest will really produce re- 
sults for him. 

There is another — and very impor- 
tant — reason for doing a professional 
job on your captions. All of us have a 
streak of laziness and editors are no ex- 
ception. Also, many publications are un- 
derstaffed, so the men who pass on your 
material are harried and pressed for 
time. Workmanlike captions that re- 
quire a minimum of rewriting or re- 
search by the man passing upon con- 
tributions is often a deciding factor in 
accepting handouts. Good captions won’t 
sell a bad picture, but they will help 
mightily to sell good ones. 


Vary According to Medium 


Just as the selection of pictures will 
vary according to the medium for which 
they are intended, so should the caption 
treatment. Facts remain the same but 
the order of presentation should be var- 
ied, depending upon whether your offer- 
ing is going to picture syndicates, daily 
newspapers, trade papers, rotogravure 
and Sunday magazine sections or to gen- 
eral interest periodicals. If you are writ- 
ing for a single publication you can 
keep to the general outline of its par- 
ticular style. In writing captions for 
picture syndicates don’t restrict your- 
self to the size of caption they common- 
ly employ. They want all the informa- 
tion available and don’t mind cutting 
your handout to size. If you are sub- 
mitting your pictures directly to indi- 
vidual publications keep in mind that 
they are accustomed to receiving pic- 
tures from press associations. So it 
would seem logical to provide the sort 
of captions in content, size and format 
that press associations supply. Natural- 
ly, pictures that are submitted with re- 
leases don’t need general captions. Cut- 









































Let’s Look At Pictures 


(Continued from Page 21) 


lines which include a very brief sum. 
mary of the release will do. 

It is well to remember that picture 
syndicates vary widely in their require. 
ments. That should be kept in mind 
when you get around to picture place., 
ment. Here are some worthwhile tips. 


Spot News Pictures 


AP Newsphotos is interested primar. 
ily in spot news pictures rating wire. 
photo transmission. It is rapidly elimi- 
nating its domestic mail report. What! 
constitutes spot news varies with the 
editor on duty, so occasionally semi- 
feature pictures move over the wire. 
photo network particularly at opening 
tim? in the morning and on dull days. 
AP Telemats follow the wire in the 
choice of pictures. Additionally, a full, 
page of mats is mailed from New York 
about three times every two weeks to 
Telemat members. Those pages use fea- 
ture material, no sets, singles only and 
in standard one, two and three column 
widths. AP Wide World Photos uses 
semi-news feature pictures. It goes heav. ' 
ily for fashion, women’s mostly, but men 
get in occasionally. It can use singles 
and sequences of as many as a dozen 
photographs. AP Newsfeatures, while 
not primarily a picture operation, does 
accept photographs. Mats are used to 
illustrate stories mailed from New York. 
To illustrate feature stories that move in 
advance over the AP leased wires, Wide 
World mails photo prints. The budget 
for prints is less than 20 per week, but 
they go to about 140 AP members. An- 
other AP possibility is Picture Show. 


That is a full page about a single topic | 


supplied with a full page proof and 
either mats or glossy prints. 

Acme’s Telephoto needs are much the 
same as those of AP Wirephoto. The 
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daily report also will take singles and 
short sequences for mail distribution. 
Acme’s Roto Service looks for longer 
sequences and more text. Acme does 
some matting and its parent NEA is a 
leader in the news mat field. And don’t 
overlook United Features which is also 
in the Scripps Howard family; each of 
these three issues a daily mat page. And 
NEA issues telephoto mats from Cleve- 


land. 
And... 


International Soundphoto — require- 
ments are much like those of its rivals. 
It has a daily mail service and a Roto 
Service which issues four’ “By-Line Fea- 
tures” each week. Affiliated are Central 
Press which issues daily mats from New 
York and Cleveland and full page fea- 
ture mats from Cleveland. King Fea- 
tures, the parent organization, issues 
two full pages similar to AP’s Picture 
Show each week. Also in the Hearst or- 
ganization is the Pre-Date which makes 
up illustrated news pages for the Hearst 
Sunday papers. 

Metro — full name, Metropolitan 
Group — is a new organization which 
is exclusively looking for picture fea- 
tures for Sunday Rotos. It is owned by 
a cooperating group of newspapers who 
originally got together to sell roto ad- 
vertising. 

There are many smaller syndicates 
with specialized clienteles here and over- 
seas. Sometimes they can do a better 
distributing job than the bigger fellows. 
And you can get along without the syn- 
dicates quite often. They say they don’t 
need publicity men. If you don’t mind 
the time and expense of doing your own 
distribution, you don’t need the syndi- 
cates. Sometimes that is the better way. 
There is no fixed rule. Circumstances 
and your own experience must decide 
the procedure to be followed. 

Though most of the pictures planted 
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with syndicates are submitted to their 
New York headquarters, that is not the 
only way of planting pictures. Some- 
times it is not the best way. Usually it 
is better to submit pictures of movie do- 
ings, especially if they were shot in 
Hollywood, to the Los Angeles Bureaus 
of the syndicates. The New York desks 
may have the final word, but they prefer 
to wirephoto Hollywood material from 
Los Angeles. As to feature stuff, even 
though the print mailings and the mats 
go from New York or Cleveland, ma- 
terial forwarded by a syndicate’s own 
Los Angeles office will receive prefer- 
ence over pictures delivered to the New 
York desk by press representatives of 
the film companies. The same thing 
holds true for other parts of the country 
and other subjects to be offered to the 
big three, AP, Acme and International. 
As of this moment, all three have full 
picture bureaus in Washington, Chicago, 
Miami, Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
many other places. Wherever you may 
be. a call at the local newspaper will 
produce the name and address of the 
local representatives of the press asso- 
ciations. I do not recommend that pic- 
tures as a regular thing be submitted 
through stringer or other part-time cor- 
respondents. However, you can find out 
easily from such stringers the name and 
address of the control bureau for his 
territory. That should be the place to 
send your picture story. 


Magazine and Newspaper 
Picture Sections 


In addition to the picture syndicates, 
there are several syndicated magazine 
or newspaper picture sections that do 
good picture jobs. They are excellent if 
you can break into them. Leading the 
field are This Week, The American 
Weekly, Pageant and Parade. The ref- 
erence books or the editors will tell you 
their current outlets. The best way to 
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find out what they are using is to study 
their issues for periods of a month or 
longer. 

In general, spot news pictures need 
not be exclusive. Feature pictures must 
always be exclusive, preferably for the 
subject but at least for the individual 
pictures. If you can, lend the original 
negatives to the press associations. They 
will get better prints and that is to your 
advantage. When you supply prints, it 
is always preferable to furnish good 
bromide enlargements from the original 
negatives. There may be special circum- 
stances that permit the use of cheaper. 
machine printed, copied glossies, but be 
sparing in trying to save pennies that 
way. 


An Example 


We have been discussing generalities. 
Now we will see how these rules apply 
in specific instances. For the first ex- 
ample we'll look at the pictures of the 
dining car operations of the New York 
Central Railroad System. 

We can’t claim credit for originating 
this series. The request came from the 
roto editor of the Toledo Blade. He 
asked for a series of pictures that would 
tell the story with emphasis on the effi- 
cient utilization of space in the tiny din- 
ing car kitchen. The first step was check- 
ing the New York Central’s picture files 
to see whether the request could be 
filled from stock. It couldn’t, so the next 
step was research, then a shooting script, 
making the pictures and then submitting 
the complete set with captions to the 
Blade. After the Blade used the series — 
13 pictures on 3 pages and most of our 
text—we sent them to other Rotos along 
the NY Central Lines for later publica- 
tion and got a good play. And a month 
after that, Central Press of Cleveland 
picked up four of the pictures for a mat 
page layout. 


t 
Most of the pictures were actualy | 
made during normal operation of the | 
dining car pictured. Pantry shots, the | 
menu meeting and the commissary shots 
were arranged so that we could do all 
our picture shooting on one day, but} 
the people pictured actually do things as 
we pictured it. Because the Blade asked, ! 
we sent them 20 prints. When the release 
went out to others, we cut the series to 
10 as a matter of practical economics. 


And Further .. . } 


A slightly different procedure has| 
been used in developing roto layouts for 
Fairchild airplanes. Our instructions { 
here had to be very general. We were | 
sending a photographer to combined Air | 
Force-Army maneuvers. His task was to| 

make good pictures without duplicating | 
those made by the press photographers | 
on the same story. The record of roto} 
use shows how well he succeeded. Al- | 
though many newspapers and every ma. | 
jor syndicate covered it photographical. | 
ly, our roto set was widely used. In ad: | 
dition, a tip on the story to the picture | 
editor of the New York Daily News te. | 
sulted in his assigning two photogra- 
phers to make kodachromes of the man- 
euvers with a further result that the June | 
27 (1948) issue was all color, with good | 
play for the Fairchild planes. 

Neither New York Central nor Fair- | 
child neglects the syndicates. While we | 


were working direct with major layouts, 


shorter series and singles were being | 
marketed successfully to AP, Acme and | 
International. 

A little different in nature was a series 
of fish pictures from General Foods. 
Those were all from file. The assignment 
was to select a dozen pictures and pro- 
vide cut-lines and a thousand words of 
general text to be supplied to publica 
tions ordering article and story on com 
mercial food fishing. 
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TO THE EDITOR 


Letters to the Editor should be addressed: 
EDITOR, THE PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL, 
711 


BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





THE CHURCH AND PR 


To the Editor: 

.... 1 have read “The Public Relations of 
the Church,” and have a twofold reaction. 
First, the article is an excellent summary or 
analysis of the: Amsterdam pronouncement. 
But, secondly, it seems to me to be very weak 
on the constructive side. So much space is 
taken up with the recapitulation of what was 
put forth at Amsterdam, that none is left for 
a real consideration of what to do and how to 
do it. My general feeling is that this article is 
an excellent introduction to the real body of 
critical work. In other words, it seems to lead 
to something which is not here. 

I am afraid I am not making myself very 
clear. I would in any case have you under- 
stand that I greatly appreciate Mr. Chase’s 
work and have been stimulated by it... . 

Joun Haynes Hoi_mes 
The Community Church 
New York City 


To the Editor: 

The Moody Bible Institute takes a very 
strong stand with regard to the fundamentals 
of the faith. While there is charity in our 
hearts toward all, yet we must insist upon the 
finality of the Christian faith in the revelation 
of the Holy Scriptures. Our approach to such 
problems as are posed, both in the report of 
the World Council and in the discussion of 
Mr. Chase in his article, must therefore be 
from the scriptural standpoint. 

It is understood, of course, that we are con- 
cerned with the circumstances as we find them, 
for we want to utilize all that man has discov- 
ered in connection with a true solution of 
sociological problems. But dominant in it all 
and pervading all must be the “Thus saith the 
Lord” of the Word of God. 

Personally, I believe that the findings of the 
World Council under discussion in Mr. Chase’s 
article are a reflection of the World Council’s 
diversity in itself. Widely differing views, whe- 
ther they be in the realm of theology or eco- 
nomics, will manifest themselves in a state- 
ment that will seldomly ever be clear and 
pointed. It is this same diversity, it seems to 
me, that explains the lack of the very thing 


which the World Council suggests should be 
sought; namely, “new creative solutions.” 

I believe with Mr. Chase that the answer is 
not in a tertium quid, but is in the application 
of Christianity to the system we now have. It 
is right here that part of the battle between 
the so-called liberal and fundamentalist rages. 
For the most part, the out-and-out liberal will 
not admit numbers three and four of the five 
basic principles (3. Competition; 4. Profit and 
Wage Incentives) on which a democratic cap- 
italism of free men is founded. Indeed, to some 
of us, the controversy must ultimately be in the 
religious field, because we believe that basic- 
ally the need, if men are to live as they should, 
is an individual regeneration by the Spirit of 
God which results in holy living, a regenera- 
tion which is impossible with the diluted mes- 
sage of too many pulpits. 

WittiaM CULBERTSON 
President 
Moody Bible Institute 
Chicago, Illinois 
x + 


To the Editor: 

. . . . One thing, I think, Mr. Chase does 
not understand, apparently, is that the report 
from which he quotes was not supposed to be 
a pronouncement on the problem with which it 
dealt. It was a study intended to stimulate dis- 
cussion and passed along to the churches for 
their consideration. 

Mr. Chase is entirely right in feeling that a 
great deal of debate needs to take place con- 
cerning this report. What he does not appre- 
ciate is that almost all over the world demo- 
cracy has received a very black eye. As an ar- 
dent believer in democracy and a supporter of 
the Capitalist system, I personally regret this; 
but I have to face the fact that this is a fact, 
and ask myself why it is true. A considerable 
part of it, I believe, is due to the success of 
Communist propaganda and the soft-headed- 
ness of a great many people in this country 
who have let themselves be duped by that 
propaganda, but that is not the whole explana- 
tion, I am sure Mr. Chase would agree. 

Henry Smitu LeIrer 
Associate General Secretary 
World Council of Churches 
New York City 
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